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EBGAM HUNTLY- 



CHAP. 1. 



JL SIT down, my friend, to comply with 
thy request. At length does the hn* 
petuosity of my fears, the transport*, of 
my wonder permit me to recollect ifiy'^ro- 
mise, and perform it. At length am I sonie- 
Avhat delivered from suspense and from 
tremors. At length the drama is brought 
to an imperfect close, and the series 
of events that absorbed my faculties, 
VOL. I. B that 
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that hurried away my attention, has ter- 
minated in repose. 

Till now, to hold a stedfast pen was 
impossible ; — to disengage my senses from 
the scene that was passing or approaching — 
to forbear to grasp at futurity — to suffer 
so much thought to wander from the 
purpose which engrossed my fears and my 
hopes, could not be. 

Yet am I sure that even now my per- 
turbations are sufficiently stilled for an 
employment like this ? — that the incidents 
I am going to relate can be recalled and 
arranged without imdistinctness and con- 
fusion?— that emotions will not be re- 
awakened by my narrative, incompatible 
with order and coherence ? — Yet when I 
shall be better qualified for . this task I 

know 
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know not. Time may take awny these 
headlong energies, and give me back my 
ancient sobriety ; but this change will 
only be effected by weakening my remem- 
brance of these events. In proportion as 
I gain power over words, shall I lose 
dominion over sentiments ; in proportion 
as my tale is deliberate and slow, the 
incidents and motives which it is designed 
to exhibit, will be imperfectly revived and 
obscurely portrayed. 

Oh ! why art thou, away at a time like 
this? Wert thou present, the office to 
which my pen is so inadequate would 
easily be executed by my tongue. Accents 
can scarcely be too rapid, or that which 
words should fail to convey, my look^ 
and gestures would suffice to communi- 
cate. But I know thy coming is impos- 

B 2 sible 
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sible. To leave this spot is equally beyond 
my power. 1 o keep tliee in ignorance of 
Avhat has happened would justly offend 
tliee. There is no method of informing 
thee except by letter, and this method, 
must I, therefore, adopt. 

How short is the period that has elapsed 
since thou and I parted, and yet how full 
of tumult and dismay has been my soul 
during that period ! AVhat light has burst 
upon my ignorance of myself and of man- 
kind ! How sudden and enormous the tran- 
sition from uncertainty to knowledge ! 

But let me recall my thoughts : let me 
struggle for so much composure as will 
permit my pen to trace intelligible cha* 
racters. Let me place in order the in- 
cidents that are to compose my tale. I 

need 
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need not call on thee to listen. The fate 
of Waldegrave was as fertile of torment to 
thee as to me. Mis bloody and mysterious 
catastrophe equally awakened thy grief^ 
thy revenge, and thy curiosity. Thou wilt 
catch from my story every horror and 
every sympathy which it paints. Thou 
wilt shudder with my foreboding, and dts- 
solv^e with my tears. As the sister of my 
friend, and as one who honours me with 
her affection, thou wilt share in all my 
ta^ks and all my dangers. 

You need not be reminded with whafr 
reluctance I left you. To reach this place 
by evening was impossible, unless I had 
set out early in the morning; but your 

society was too precious not to be enjoyed 

■•• .. ■ ■ ■ 

to the last moment. It was indispensafcle 
to be here on Tuesiday; but my duty 

B 3 required 
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required no more than that I should arrive 
by sunrise on that day. To travel during 
the night was productive of no formidable 
inconvenience. The air was hkely to be 
frosty and sharp, but these would not in- 
commode one who walked with speed. A 
nocturnal journey in districts so romantic 
and wild as these, through which lay my 
road, was more congenial to my temper 
than a noonday ramble. 

By nightfall I was within ten miles of 
my uncle's house. As the darkness in- 
creased, and I advanced on my M^ay, my 
sensations sunk in So melancholy. The 
scene and the time reminded me of the 
friend whom I had lost. I recalled his 
filatures, and accents, and gestures, and 
mused with unutterable feelings on the 
circumstances of his death. 

My 
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My recollections once more plunged me 
into anguish and perplexity. Once more 
I asked, who was his assassin ? By what 
motives could he be impelled to a deed 
like this ? Wal egrave was pure from all 
offence. His piety was rapturous. His 
benevolence was a stranger to remissness 
or torpor. All who came within the sphere 
of his influence experienced and acknow*^ 
ledged his benign activity. His friends 
were few, because his habits were timid 
and reserved ; but the existence of an 
enemy was impossible, 

I recalled the incidents of our last in* 
terview~my importunities that he should 
postpone his ill-omened journey till the 
morning — his inexplicable obstinacy — his 
resolution to set out on foot during a dark 

B 4 . ^ and 
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and tempestuous night, and the horrible 
disaster that befel him. 



The first intimation I received of this 
misfortune — theinsanity of vengeance and 
grief into which I was hurried' — my fruitw 
less searches for the author of this guilt— 
my midnight wanderings and reveries 
beneath the shade of that fatal elm, were 
revived and reacted. I heard the dis- 
charge of the pistol — I witnessed the alarm 
of Inglefield — I heard his calls to his 
servants, and saw them issue forth with 
lights, and hasten to the spot whence the 
sound had 'seemed to proceed. 1 beheld 
my friend stretched upon the earth, 
ghastly with a mortal wound, alone, with 
no traces of the slayer visible, no tokens 
by which his place of refuge might be 

sought 
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souo'Vt— the motives of his enmity, or his 
instruments of mischief might be detected, 

^ I hung over the dying ymith, whose 
insensibilit}'' forbade him to recognise his 
friend, or unfold the cause of his de- 
struction. I accompanied his remains to 
the grave — I tended the sacred pot where 
he lay — I once more exercised my pen^tra- 
tion and my zeal in pursuit of his assassin — • 
once more my meditations and exertions 

were doomed to be disappointed. 

- \ 

I need not remind thee of what is nast. 

« 

Time and reason seemed to have dissolved 
the spell which made me deaf to the 
dictates of duty and discretion. Remem- 
^^rances had ceased to agonize, to urge me 
to headlong acts, and foster sanguhiary 
purposes. The gloom was half dispersed, 

B 5 aud 



10 EDGAH HUNTLY. 

and a rridiance had succeeded sweeter than 
my former joys. 

Now, by some unseen concurrence of 
reflections, my thoughts reverted into 
some degree of bitterness. Methought 
that to ascertain the hand who killed my 
friend, was not impossible, and to punish 
the crime was just — that to forbear enquiry, 
or withhold punishment was to violate my 
duty to my God and to niankind. The 
impulse was gradually awakened that bade 
me once more to seek the elm — once more 
to explore the ground, to scrutinize its 
trunk. What could I expect to find ? Had 
it not been a huodrcd times examined ? 
Had I not extended my search to the 
neighbouring groves and precipices ? Had 
I not pored upon the brooks, and pried 

into 
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into the pits and hollows that were 
adjacent to the scene of blood ? 

Lately I had viewed this conduct with 
shame and regret ;. but in the present state 
of my mind it assumed the appearance 
of conformity with prudence, and I felt 
myself irresistibly prompted to repeat my 
search. Some time had elapsed since my , 
departure from this district— time enough 
for momentous changes to occur. Ex- 
pedients that formerly were useless, might 
wow lead instantaneously to the end which 
I sought. The tree which had formerly 
been shunned by the criminal, might, in 
the absence of the avenger of blood,, be 
incautiously approached. Thoughtless, or 
fearless of my return, it was possible that 
lie might at this' moment be detected 
hovering neai* the scene of his offences. 

B 6 Nothing 
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Nothing can be pleaded in extenuation 
of this relapse into folly. My return^ 
after an absence of sdine duration, into the 
scene of these transactions and suffer- 
ings, the time of night, the ghmmering of 
the stars, the obscurity in which external 
objects were wrapped, and which, con- 
sequently, did not draw my attention from 
the images of fancy, may, in some degree, 
account for the revival of those sentiments 
and resolutions which- immediatelv sue- 
ceeded the death of Waldcgrave, and 
which, during my visit to you, had been 
suspended. 

You know the situation of the elm, in 
the midst of a private road, on the verge 
of Norsvalk, near the habitation of Ingle- 
field, but three miles from my uncle's 
house. It was now my intention to visit 

it. 
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it Tlie road in .which I was travelling 
led. a different way. It was requisite ta 
leave it, therefore, ^nd make a circuit 
through meadows and over steeps. My' 
journey would, by these means, be con- 
siderably prolonged, but on that head I 
was indifferent ; or rather, considering how 
far the night had already advanced, it was 
desirable not ta reach home till the dawn, 

I proceeded in this new direction with 
speed. Time, however, was allowed for 
my impetuosities to subside, and for sober 
thoughts to take place. Still I persisted 
in this path. To linger a few moments in 
this shade— to ponder on objects connected 
with events so momeTitous to my happi- 
ness, promised me a iTK)urnful satisfac- 
tion. I was familiar with the way^tnougK 
trackless and intricate, and I climbed the 

steegs^ 
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steeps, crept through the brambles, leaped 
the rivulets and fences with undeviating' 
aim, till at length I reached the craggy 
and obscure path which led to Ingtefields 
house. 

In a short time I descried through the 
dusk the wide-spread branchesof theelin. 
This tree, however faintly seen, cannot be 
mistaken for another. The remarkable 
bulk and shape of its trunk, its position 
in the midst of the way, its branches, 
spreading into an ample circumference,, 
made it conspicuous from aikr* My pulse 
throbbed as I approached it 

My eyes were eagerly bent ta discover 
the trunk and the area beneath the shade 
These^ as I approached, gradually became 
visible. The trunk wa& not the only thing 

which 
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which appeared hi view. Somewhat else, 
which made itself distinguishable by its 
motions, was likewise noted. I faltered 
and stopped. 

To a casual observer this appearance 
would have been unnoticed — to me it 
could not but possess a powerful signi- 
ficance. All my surmises and suspicions 
instantly returned. This apparition was 
human; it was connected with the fate of 
Waldegrave— it led to a disclosure of the 

author of that fate. What was I to do ? 

» 

To approach unwarily would alarm the 
person. Instant flight would set hiia 
beyond discovery and reach. ^-^ 



. 1. 

' "v. ■'• 



I walked softly to the road-side. Tfie^ 
ground was covered with rocky masses, 
scattered among shrub- oaks and dwarf- 
cedars. 
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cedars, emblems of its sterile and un- 
cultivated state. Among^ these it was 
possible to elude observation, and yet 
approach near enough to gain an accurate 
view of this being. 

At this tiint the atmosphere was some- 
what illuminated by the moon, which, 
though it had already set, was yet so near 
the horizon, as to benefit me by its light. 
The shape of a man, tall and rol^ust, was 
now distinguished. Repeated and closer 
scrutiny enabled me to perceive that he 
was employed in digging the earth. Some- 
thing like flannel was wrapped round his 
waist, and covered his lower limbs. The 
rest of his frame was naked. I did not 
tecognise in him any one whom I knew. 

, A figure, robust and strange, and half 

naked, , 
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naked, to be thus employed, at this hour 
and place, was calculated to rouse up my 
whole soul. His occupation was mys- 
terious and obscure. Was it a grave that 
he was digging? Was his purpose to 
explore or to hide? Was it proper to 
watch him at a distance, unobserved and 
in silence, or to rush upon him, and extort 
from him, by violence or menaces, an ex- 
planation of the scene ? 

Before my resolution was formed, he 
ceased to dij^. He cast aside his spade, 
and sat down in the pit that he had dug. 
He seeined w r:;!>|)t:il in meditation ; but the 
pause was sliort, and succeeded by sobs, 
at first slow, and at wide intervals, but 
presently louder and more vehement. 
Sorely charged was indeed that heart 
whence flowed these , tokens of sorrow f 

Never 
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Never did I witness a scene of such mighty 
anguish — such heart-bursting grief! 

What should I think ? I was suspended 
in astonishment. Every sentiment, at 
length, yielded to my sympathy; every 
new accent of the mourner struck upon 
my heart with additional force, and tears 
found their way spontaneously to my 
eyes. 1 left the spot where I stood, and 
advanced within the verge of the shade* 
My eaution had forsaken me ; and instead 
of one whom it was my duty to persecute^ 
I beheld in this man nothing but an 
object of compassion. 

My pace was checked by his suddenly 
ceasing to lament. He snatched the 
spade, and, rising on his feet, began to 
cover up the pit Mith the utmost dili- 
gence* 
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gence. He seemed aware of my presence, 
and desirous of hiding something from 
my inspection. I was prompted to ad- 
vance nearer, and hold his hand ; but my 
uncertainty as to his character and views, 
the abruptness with which I, Imd been 
ushered into this scene, made me still 
hesitate: but though I he sitated to ad 
vance, there was nothing to hinder me 
from calling. 

** What, ho !" said I; " who is there? 
What are you doing ?" 

He stopped — the spade fell from his 
hand — he looked up, and bent forward his 
face towards the spot where I stood. An 
interview and explanation were now 
methought unavoidable. I mustered up 
6 my 
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my courage to confront and interrogate 
this being. 



lie continued for a minute in his "razins: 
and listening attitude. Where I stood, I 
could not fail of being seen, and yet he 
acted as if he saw nothing. Again he 
betook himself to his spade, and proceeded 
with new diligence to fill up the pit. This 
demeanour confounded and bewildered me. 
I had no power but to stand and silently 
gaze upon his motions. 

The pit being filled, he once more sat 
upon the ground, and resigned himself to 
weeping and sighs with more vehemence 
than bctbre. In a short time the fit 
seemed to have passed. He rose, seized 
the spadC; and advanced to the spot where 

I stood* 
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I stDod. Again I made preparation as for 
an interview, which could not but take 
place. He passed me, however, M'ithout 
appearing to notice my existence. He 
came so near as almost to brush my arm, 
3'et turned not his head to either side. 
My nearer view of him made his brawny 
arms and lofty stature more conspicuous ; 
but his imperfect dress, the dimness of 
the light, and the confusion of my own 
thoughts hindered me from discerning 
his features. He proceeded with a few 
quick steps along the road, but presently 
darted to one side, and disappeared among 
the rocks and bushes. 

My eye followed him as long as he was 
visible, but my feet weie rooted to the 
spot. My musing was rapid and incon- 
gruous. It could not fail to terminate in 

one 
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one conjecture, that this person was 
asleep. Such instances were not unknown 
to nie, through the medium of conversa- 
tion and books. Never, indeed, had it 
fallen under my own observation till now, 
and now it was conspicuous, and envi- 
roned with all that CQuld give edge to 
suspicion, and vigour to enquiry. To 
stand here was of no longer use, and I 
turned my steps toward my uncle's 
habitation. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



1 HAD food enough for the longest 
contemplation. My steps partook, as 
ui^ual, of the vehemence of my thoughts, 
and I reached my uncle's gate before I 
believed myself to have lost sight of the 
elm. I looked up, and discovered the 
well-known habitation. I could not en- 
dure that my reflections should so speedily 
be interrupted. I therefore passed the 
gate, and- stopped not till I had reached a 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring summit, crowned with ches- 
nut-oaks and poplars. 

Here I more dehberately reviewed the 
incidents that had just occurred. The 
inference was just, that the man, half 
clothed and digging, was a sleeper. ]3ut 
what was the cause of this morbid acti- 
vity? What was the mournful vision 
that dissolved him in tears, and extorted 
from him tokens of inconsolable distress? 
What did he seek, or what endeavour to 
conceal in this fatal spot? — The incapa- 
city of sound sleep denotes a mind sorely 
wounded. It is thus that atrocious cri- 
minals betray the possession of some 
dreadful secret: the thoughts, which 
considerations of safety enable them to 
suppress or disguise during wakefulness, 
operate without impediment; and exhibit 

their 
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theif genuine effects when the notices of 
sense are partly excluded, .and they are. 
ahut out from a knowledge of their entire 
condition. 

This is the perpetrator of some nefarious 
deed. What but the murder of Walde- 
grave could direct his steps hither? His 
employment was part of some fantastic 
drama, in which his mind was busy. To 
comprehend it^ demands penetration into 
the recesses of his soul. But one thing 
is sure — an incoherent conception of his 
concern in that transaction bewitches him 
hither. This it is that deluges his heart 
with bitterness, and supplies him wuth 
ever-flowing tears. 

But whence comes hfe ? He does ridt 

start from the bosom of the earthy or hide 

VOL. I. c himself 
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himself in airy distance. He must have 



a name and a terrestrial habitation. It 
cannot be at an imitieas arable distance 
from tlie haunted elm. Inglefield's house 
IS the nearest: this may be one of its 
inhabitants. I did not recognise his fea- 
tures; but this was owing to the dusky 
atmosphere, and to the singularity of his 
garb. Inglefield has two servants, one of 
whom was a native of this district, simple, 
guileless, and incapable of any act of 
violence; he was, moreover^ devoutly 
attached to his sect : he could not be the 
criminal. The other was a person of a 
very different cast. He was an emigrant 
from Ireland, and had been six months 
in the family of my friend. He was a 
pattern of sobriety and gentleness ; his 
piind was superior to his situation; his 
natural endowments were strong, and had 
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enjoyed all the advantage of cultivation. 
His demeanour was grave, and thoughtful, 
and compassionate. He appeared not 
uutinctured with religion ; but his devo- 
tion, though unostentatious, was of a 
melancholy tenor. 

There was nothing in the first view of 
his character calculated to engender sus- 
picion. The neighbourhood was popu- 
lous ; but as I conned over the catalogue, 
I perceived that the only foreigner among 
us was Clithero. Our scheme was, for 
the most part, a patriarchal one. Each 
farmer was surrounded by his sons and 
kinsmen. This was an exception to the 
rule. Clithero was a stranger, whose 
adventures and character, previously to 
his coming hither, were unknown to us. 
The elm was surrounded by his master's 

c 3 domains^ 
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domains. An actor there must be, and 
no one was equally questionable. 

The more I revolved the pensive and 
reserved deportment of this ipan — the 
ignorance in which we w^re ]paced re- 
specting his former situation — his possible 

motives for abandoning his country, and 
chusing a station so much below the stand- 
ard of his intellectual attainments, the 
stronger my suspicions became. For- 
merly, when occupied with ' conjectures 
relative to the same topic, tlie image of 
this man did not fail to occur ; but the 
seeming harmlcisness of his ordinary con- 
duct had raised iiini to a level with 
others, and placed him equally beyond the 
reach of suspicion. I did not, till now, 
advert to the recentness of his appearance 
Among us, and to the obscurity that hung 

over 
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i^ver his origin and past life; but now 
these consid^ations appeared so highly 
momentous, as almost to decide the ques- 
tion of his guilt* 

But how were these doubts to be 
changed into absolute certainty ? Hence- 
forth this man was to became the subject 
of my scrutiny. I was to gain all the 
knowledge respecting him which those 
with whom he lived, and were the perpe- 
tual witnesses of his actions, could impart* 
For this end I was to make minute en«- 
quiries, and to put seasonable interroga- 
tories. From this conduct 1 promised 
myself an ultimate solution of nij^ doubts. 

I acquiesced ia this view of things \vith 
considerable satisfaction. It seemed as if 
the maze was no longer inscrutable. It 

c 3 would 
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would be quickly discovered who were the 
agents and instigators of the murder of 
my friend. 

But it suddenly occurred tome — *' For 
what purpose shall I prosecute this search? 
What benefit am I to reap from this dis- 
covery ? How shall I demean myself 
when the criminal is detected ?** 

I was not insensible at that moment 
of the impulses of vengeance, ^ but they 
were transient. I detested the sanguinary 
resolutions that I had once formed ; yet 
I was fearful of the effects of my hasty 
rage, and dreaded an encounter, in con- 
sequence of which I might rush into evils 
which no time could repair, nor penitence 
expiate. • 



(< 



But 
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'' But why,'"' said I, '' should it be 
impossible to arm myself with -firmness? 
If forbearance be the dictate of wisdom, 
cannot it be so deeply engraven on my 
mind as to defy all temptation, and be 
proof against the most abrupt surprise? 
My late experience has been of use to me-r- 
it has shewn me my weakness and my 
strength* Having found my ancient for- 
tifications insufficient to withstand the 
enemy, what should I learn from thence 
but that it becomes me to strengthen and 
enlarge them ? No caution^ indeed, can 
hinder Uie experiment from being hazard- 
ous. Is it wise ta undertake experiments 
by which nothing can be gained, and 
much may be lost? Curiosity is vicious, 
if undisciplined by reason, and iucou- 
ducive to benefit." 

c 4 I was 
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yt was not, however, to be diverted 
ftom my purpose. Curiosity, like virtue> 
is its own reward. Knowledge is of 
value for its own sake, and pleasure is 
annexed to the acquisition, without regard 
to any thing beyond: it is preciousi 
even when disconnected with moral in- 
ducements and heartfelt sympathies ; 
but the knowledge which I sought by its 
union M^ith these, was calculated to excite 
the most complex and fiery sentiment ia 
my bosom. 

Hours were employed in revolving these 
thoughts. At length I began to be sen- 
sible of fatigue, and retuming^ honie, 
explored the way to my chamber without 
molesting the repose of the family. You 
know that our doors are always unfastened, 
and are accessible at all hours of the night 
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; My slumbers were imperfect; and I 
rejoiced when the morning light permitted 
me to resume my meditations. The day 
glided away, I scarcely know how ; and 
as I had rejoiced at the return of morning,. 
I now hailed with, pleasure the approach 
of night. 

My uncle and sisters^ having retired,* 
L betook myself, instead of following 
their example, to the ChesnuthilL Cou- 
oealed among it-s rocks, or gazing at the 
prospect, which, stretched so far and sO; 
wide around it, my fancy has always beea.. 
accustomed to deiive its^ highest enjoy- 
ment from this spot. I found myself. 
again at leisure to recall the scene which I. 
had Mdtnessed during the last night, tO: 
imagine its connection with the fate of, 
Waldegrave, and to plan the means of. 

c 5 discovering^ 
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discovering the secret that was hidden 
under these appearances. 

Shortly I began to feel insupportable 
disquiet at the thoughts of postponing 
this discovery. Wiles and stratagems 
were practicable, but they were tedious, 
and of dubious success. Why should I 
proceed like a plotter? Do I intend the 
injury of this person ? A generous pur- 
pose will surely excuse nie from descend- 
ing to artifices? There are two modes of 
drawing forth the secrets of another, by 
open and direct means, and by circuitous 
and indirect. Why scruple to adopt the 
former mode ? Why not demand a con- 
ference, and state my doubts, and demand 
a solution of them, in a manner worthy 
of a beneficent purpose ? Why not hasten 
,to the spot? He may be at this moment 
3 mysteriously 
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mysteriously occupied under this shade. 
I may note his behaviour ; I may as- 
certain his person, if not by the features 
that belong to him, yet by tracing his 
footsteps when he departs, and pursuing 

• * 

him to his retreats* 

I embraced the scheme which was thus 
suggested, with eagerness. I t.hrew my- 
self, with headlong speed, down the hill, 
and pursued my way to the elnv As I 
approached the tree, my palpitations in- 
creased, though my pace slackened. I 
looked forward with an anxious glance. 
The trunk of the tree was hidden in the 
deepest shade. I advanced close up to it. 
No one was visible, biit I was not dis- 
couraged. The hour of his coming was,, 
perhaps, not arrived. I took my station 

c 6 at 
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at a small distance, beside a fence, on the 
right hand. 

An hour elapsed before my eyes lighted 
on the object of \vhich they were in 
search. My previous observation had been 
roving from one quarter to another : at 
last, it dwelt upon the tree. The person 
whom I before described, was seated on 
the ground. I had not perceived him 
before, and the means by which he placed 
himself in this situation had escaped my 
notice. He seemed like one, whom an 
effort of will, without the exercise of 
locomotion, had transported hither, or 
made visible. His state of disarray, and 
the darkness that shrouded him, prevented 
me, as before, from distinguishing any 
peculiarities in his figure or countenance* 

I continued 
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I contittuecL watcliful and mute. , The 
appearances, already described took plac? 
on this occasion, except the circumstance 
of digging in the earth. He sat musing 
for a while, then burst into sighs and 
lamentations*. 

These being exhausted, he rose to 
depart.. He stalked, a way with a. solemn 
and deliberate pace. I resolved to tread 
as closely as possible, in his footsteps, and 
not to lose sight of him till the termination 
of his career. 

Contrary to my expectation, he went 
in a direction opposite to that which led 
to Inglefield's. Presently he stopped at 
bars, which he cautiously removed, and, 
when he had passed through them, as 
deliberately replaced. He then proceeded 

along 
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along an obscure path, which led across 
stubble fields, to a wood. The path con- 
tinued through the wood ; but he quickly 
struck out of it, and made his wav, seem- 
ingly at random, through a most perplex- 
ing undergrowth of bushes and briars. 

I was, at first, fearful that the noise 
which I made behind him, in trampling 
down the thicket, would alarm him ; but 
he regarded it not. The way that he had 
selected was always difficult; sometimes 
considerable force was requisite to beat 
down obstacles; sometimes it led into a 
deep glen, the sides of which were so 
steep as scarcely to afford a footing ; some- 
times intafens, from which some exertions 
were necessary to extricate the feet, and 
sometimes through rivulets, of which the 
water rose to the middle. 

For 
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For some time I felt no abatement of 
my speed or my resolution. I thought I 
might proceed, without fear, through 
brakes and, dells, which my guide was able 
to penetrate. He was perpetually chang- 
ing his direction. I could form no just 
opinion as to my situation, or distance 
from the place at which we had set out. 

I began at length to be weary. A sus- 
picion likewise suggested itself to ray 
mind, whether my guide did not perceive 
that he was followed, and thus prolonged 
his journey in order to fatigue or elude his 
purs;ier. I was determined, however, to 
baffle his design. Though the air was 
frosty, my limbs were bedewed with sweat, 
and my joints were relaxed with toil ; but 
I -was obstinately bent upon proceeding. 



K\. 
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At length a new idea occurred to me. 
On finding me indefatigable in. pursuit, 
tliis person miglit resort to more atrocious 
metliods of concealment. But \vfaat had 
I to fear?. It was sufficient to be upon 
my guard. Man to man, 1 needed not to 
dread his encounter* 

We at last arrived at the verge of a 
considerable precipice. He kept along 
the edge. Erom this height a dreary vale^ 
was discoverable,, embarrassed with, the 
leafless- stocks of bushes, and encumbered 
with rugged and. pointed rocks. This, 
scene reminded me of my situation. The 
desert track called Norwalk, which I, 
have often mentioned to you, my curiosity, 
had formerly induced me ta traverse in 
various directions. It was in the highest 
degree rugged, picturesque, and wild. 

This 
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This vale, though I had never before 
viewed it hy the glimpse of the moon, 
suggested the belief that I had visited i€ 
before. Such at one I knew belonged to 
this uncultivated regioo. If thb opinion 
were trite, we were at no inconsidei- 
able distance fmm IngleJSeld's habitation* 
^* Where,'* said I, ^* is this singular career 
to terminate E*' 

Though occupied witb these reflections^ 
i flid not slacken my piirsuit. The stranger 
kept along the verge of the. cliff, whick 
gradually declined till it terminated in the 
valley. He then plj^nged into its deepest 
thickets^ la a q^iarter of an hour he 
stopped under a projecture of the rock 
which formed the opposite side of the 
vale. He then proceeded to remove the 
stalks, whicli, as I immediately perceived, 

concealed 
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concealed the mouth of a cavern. He 
plunged into the darkness, and in a few 
^moments his steps were heard no more \ 

Hitherto my courage had supported me, 
bilt here it failed. Was this person aa 
assassin, M*ho was acquainted with the 
windings of the grotto, and who would 

take advantage of the dark, to execute 
his vengeance upon me, who had dared to 
pursue him to these forlorn retreats; or 
was he a maniac, or walker in his sleep ? 
Whichever aujiposition were true, it would 
be rash in me to follow him. Besides, he 
could not long remain in these darksome 
recesses, unless some fatal accident should 
overtake him. 

I seated mvself at the mouth of the 
cave, determined patiently to wait till he 

should 
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should think proper to emerge. Tins 
opportumty of rest was exceedingly ac- 
ceptable after so toilsome a pilgrimage. 
My pulse began to beat more slowly, and 
the moisture that incommoded me ceased 
to flo\\r. The coolness which, for a little 
time, was delicious, presently increased 
to shivering, and I found it necessary to 
change my posture, in order to preserve 
my blood from congealing. 

After I had formed a path before the 
cavern s mouth, by the removal of ob- 
structions, 1 employed myself in walking 
to and fro. In this situation I saw the 
moon gradually decline to the horizon, 
and at length disappear. I marked the 
deepenings of the shade, and the muta- 
tions which every object successively un- 
derwent. The vale was narrow, and 

hemmed 
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hemmed in on all sides by the lofty and 
precipitous cliffs. The gloom deepened as 
the moon declined, and the faintness of 
starlight was all that preserved my senses 
from being useless to my own guklance.. 

I drew nearer the cleft at which this 
mysterious personage had entered; I 
stretched my hands before it, determined 
that he should not emerge fiom his den 
without my notice. His steps would 
necessariry communicate the tidings of 
his approach. They could not move with- 
out a noise which would be echoed to, on 
all sides, by the abruptnesses by which 
this valley was surrounded. Here, then, 
I continued till the day began to dawn, in 
momentary expectation of the stranger's 
reappearance. 



My 
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My attention was at length excited by 
a sound that seemed to issue from the 
cave. I imagined that the sleeper was 
returning, and prepared therefore to seize 
him. I blamed mysdf for neglecting 
the opportuiHties that had already been 
afforded, and was determined that another 
should not escape. My eyes were fixed 
lipon the entrance. The rustling increased, 
and (presently an animal 4eaped forth, of 
what kind I was unable to discover. 
Heart-struck by this disapipointment, but 
not discouraged, I continued to watch, 
but in vain. The day was advancing 
apace. At length the sun arose, and its 
beams glistened on the edges of the cliffs 
above^ whose sapless stalks and rugged 
masses were covered with hoar-frost. I 
began to despair of success, but was un- 
willing to depart, until it was no longer 

possible 
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or in some signal disaster ? But what proof 
had I that the same route would be taken, 
and that he would again inter himself 
alive in the satfte spot? Qr^ if he did, 
since his reappearance woukL sufficiently 
prove that the cavern was not dangerous, 
and that he who should venture in, 
might hope to codie out again in safety,, 
why not enter it after him ? — What could 
be the inducements of this person to be- 
take himself to subterranean retreats r 

The basis of all this region is limestone { 
a substance that eminently abounds in 
rifts and cavities. These, by the gradual 
decay of their cementing parts, frequently 
make their appearance in spots where they 
might Imve been least expected. My at- 
tention has often been excited by the 
hollow sound wJiich was produced by my 
casual footsteps, and which shewed me 

that 
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that I trod upon the roof of caverns. A 
niountain-cave, and the rumbling of au 
unseen torrent, are appendages of this 
scene, dear to my^outhful imagination. 
Many of romantic structure were found 
within the precincts of Norwalk.'* 

These I had industriously sought out ; 
but this had hitherto escaped my observa* 
tion, and I formed the resolution of some- 
time exploring it. At present I deter- . 
mined to revidt the Elm, and dig in the 
spot where this person had been employed 
in a similar way : it might be that some- 
thing was here deposited which might 
exhibit this transaction in a new light. 
At the suitable hour, on the ensuing 
night, I took my former stand. The 
person again appeared: my intention to 
dig was to be carifed into effect on con- 

tOL. u i> dition 
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dition of his absence and was consequently 
frustrated. 



Instead of rushing on him, and breaking 
at once the spell by which his senses were 
bound, I concluded, contrary to my iSrst 
design, to wait his departure, and allow 
myself to be conducted whithersoever he 
pleased. The track into which he now 
led me was different from the for^ler one; 
it was a maze, oblique, circuitous, upward 
and downward, in a degree which only 
could take place in a region so remarkably 
uregular in surface, so abounding with 
hillocks and steeps, and pits and brooks 
as Sahbury. It seemed to be tlie sole end 
of his labours to bewilder or fatigue his 
pursuer, to pierce into the deepest thickets, 
to plunge into the darkest cavities, to 
ascend the most difficult heights, and 

approach 
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(Approach the slippery and tremulous verge 
of the dizziest precipices. 

I disdained to be outstripped in this 
career ; all dangers were overlooked, and 
all difficulties defied ; I plunged into 
obscurities, and clanjbered over obstacles, 
from which, in a different state of mind, 
afnd with a different object of pursuit, 
I should have recoiled with invincible 
timidity. When the scene had passed, I 
could not review the perils I had under- 
gone withou*f shuddering. 

At length my conductor struck into a 
path which, compared with the rugged- 
ness of that which we had lately trodden, 
was easy and smooth. This track led us- 
to the skirt of the wilderness, and at no 
long time we reached an open field, when 

z> S a dwelling 
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a dwelling appeared at a small distance, 
which I speedily recognised to be that 
belonging to Inglefield. I now anticipated 
the fulfilment of my predictions. My 
conductor directed his steps towards the 
barn^ into which he entered by a small 
door. 

How were my doubts removed ! This 
was no other than Clithero Edny, There 
was nothing in his appearance incompati*. 
ble with this conclusion. He and his 
fellow servant occupied an apartment ia 
the barn as a lodging room. This arduous 
purpose was accomplished, and I retired 
to the shelter of a neighbouring shed, not 
so much to repose myself after the fatigues 
of my extraordinary journey, as to devise 
farther expedients, 

. Nothing 
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Nothing now remained but to take 
Clithero to task ; to repeat to him the 
obsei-vations of the two last nights; td 
unfold to him my conjectures and suspi- 
cions ; to convince him of the rectitude of 
my intentions ; and, to extort from him a 
cViftclosure of all the circumstances con* 
nected with the death of Waldegrave, 
which it was in hb power to communi- 
'cate. 

In order to obtain a conference, I 
resolved to invite him to my uncle's, to 
perform a certain piece of work for me 
under my own eyes : he would, of course, 
spend the night with us, and in the even- 
ing I would make an opportunity o^ 
entering into conversation with him. 

A period of the deepest deliberation was 

e 3 necessar^f 
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or- 



necessary to qualify myself for performhi 
suitably my part in this projected intci"*- 
view : I attended to the feelings that 
ucre sufi'gested in this new state of my 
knowledge ; I found reason to confide lu 
my newly acquired equanimity. — ** Re- 
morse," sai<l 1, *' is an ample and proper 
expiation for all offences. What does 
vengeance desire but to inflict misery ? 
If misery come, its desires are acconir 
plished : it is only the obdurate and 
exulting criminal that is. worthy of "our 
indignation/' 

It is common for pity to succeed the 
bitterest suggestions of resentment : if 
the vengeful mind be delighted Mith the 
spectacle of woes of its own contriving, 
at least its canine hunger is appeased, and 
thcucct.ui:th it& hauils are inactive. 




■■»'V. 
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On the evening of the next day, I paid 
a visit to Inglefield. I wished to impart 
to him the discoveries that I had made, 
and to listen to his reflections on the 
subject ; I likewise desired to obtain all 
possible information from the family re- 
specting the conduct. of Clithero. 

My friend received me with his usual 
kindness. Thou art no stranger to his 
character ; thou knowest with what pa- 
ternal affection I have ever been^jiegarded 
by this old man ; with what solicitude the 
panderings of my reason and my freaks 
of passion, have been noted and corrected 
by him : thou- knowest his activity to 
save the life of thy brother, and the hours 
that have been spent by him in aiding my 
conjectures as to the cause of his death, 

p 4' and 



Vr 
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and inculcating the lessons of penitence 
and diity. 

The topics, which could not but occur 
at such a meeting, were quickly discussed, 
and I hastily proceeded to that subject 
which was nearest my heart ; I related 

• ■ 

the adventures of the two preceding 
nights, and mentioned the inference ta 
which they irresistibly led. 

He said that this inference coincided' 
with suspicions he had formed, since our 
last interview, in consequence of certain ""' 
communications from his housekeeper^ 
It seems the character of Clithero had^ 
from the first, exercised the inquisitive- 
j)es8 of this old lady : she had carefully 
marked hi3 musing and melancholy 

deportment ; 
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■deportment; she had tried inniimerable 
expedients for obtaining a knowledge of 
his past life, and particularly of bis • 
motives for coming to America. These 
expedients, however profound and ad- 
dressful, had failed : he took no pains 
to elude them ;. he contented himself . 
with turning a deaf ear to all indirect 
allusions and hints ; and, when more ex- 
plicitly questioned, with simply declaring 
tdiat he had nothing to communicate* 
worthy of her notice. 

Puring the day he was a sober and? 
diligent workman ; his eveidngs he spent 
in incommunicative silence ;, on Sun- 
days he always rambled away, no one 
knew whither, and without a: companion. 
I have already observed that he and his^ 
fellow servant occupied the same apart- 
^ . D 5 ment 
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ment in the barn. This circumstance 
was not unattended to by Miss Inglefieldv 
The name of Clithero's- companion waa 
Ambrose. This man was copiously inter- 
pogated by his mistress, and she found 
him by no means so refractory as the 
other* 

Ambrose, in his tedious and- confused 
way, related that, soon after Clithero and 
he had become bed-fellows, the former 
was considerably disturbed by restlessness 
and talking in his sleep. His discourse 
was incoherent; it was generally in the 
tone of expostulation, and appeared to bo 
entreating to be saved from some great 
injury: such phrases as these — ^* have^ 
pity," V' have mercy," were frequently 
intermiligl^ with groans, and acconi- 
panied mth; weeping. Sometimes he 

^emcd 
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seemed to be holding conferences with 
some one, who was making him consul- 
derable offers, on condition of his per- 
forming some dangerous service. What 
he said in his own person, and in answer 
to his imaginary tempter,' testified the 
utmost reluctance.. 

Ambrose had no curiosity on the sub- 
ject ; as this interruption prevented him 
at first from sleeping, it was his custom ta- 
put an end to the dialogue by awakening 
his companion, who betrayed tokens of 
great alarm and dejection on discovering: 
how he had been employed. He would 
solicitously enquire M'lmt were the words 
that he had uttered ; but Ambrose's re* 
port was seklom satisfactory, because he^ 
had attended to them but little, and 
because he begrudged every, moment in 

D 6 whichi 
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which he was deprived of bis accustomed 
repose. 

Whether Clithero had ceased from tiiis 
practice, or habit had reconciled his com- 
panion to the sounds, they no longer occst^ 
«ioned any interruption to his slun>ber»: 

No one appeared more shocked thai¥ 
he at the death of Waldegrave : after thia- 
event, his dejection suddenly increased* 
This symptom was observed by the family ; 
but none but the housekeeper took the 
trouble to notice it to him, or build con- 
jectures on the incident. During nights, 
liowever, Ambrose experienced a renewal 
of his antient disturbances He remarked 
that Clithero, one night, had disappeared 
from his side. Ambrose's range of reflec- 
tion was extremely narrow : quickly 
5 falling 
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falling asleep, and finding his companion) 
]beside hi^i when he awoke^ fie dismissed^ 
it from his mind. 

On several ensufng nights he awakened- 
in like manner, and always fbund his com- 
panion's place empty. The repetition of 
so strange an incident at length incited him- 
to mention it to Clithero. The latter was^ 
confounded at this intelligence : heques- 
tioned Ambrose, with great anxiety, as* 
to the particulars of this event ;. but he- 
could gain no satisfaction from the stupid 
inattention of the other. From this time- 
tiiere was a visible augmentation of his 
sadness; his fits of taciturnity became* 
more obstinate, and a deeper gloom sat. 
upon his brow. 

There was one other circumstance,, of 
particular importance, mentioned by the 

houSfesrifi 
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house-keeper. One evening, some one- 
on horseback stopped at this gate : he 
rattled at the gate with an air of autho- 
rity, in token of his desire that some one 

■ 

would come from the house. Miss Ingle- 
field was employed in the kitchen, from a 
window of which she perceived who it was 
that made the signal. Clithcro happened^ 
at the same moment, to be employed near - 
her : she therefore desired him to go and 
see whom the stranger wanted. He laid. 
aside his work and went. The conference 
lasted above five minutes. The length of 
it excited in her a faint degree of surprise,, 
-inducing her to leave her employment, 
and pay an unremitted attention to the- 
scene : there was nothing, however, but, 
ks duration that rendered it remarkable* 

Clith^Ot 
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CUthero at length entered, and the tra^ 
Teller proceeded. The countenance of 
the former betrayed a degr-ee of perturba*- 
tion whichs be had never witnessed before: 
the muscles of his face were distorted and 
tremulous. He immediately sat down to 
his work, but he seemed, for some time^ 
to have lost all power over his limbs : he 
struggled to avoid the sight of the lady^ ; 
and his gestures, irresolute or misdirected, 
betokened the deepest dismay. After 
some time he recovered, in some degree^ 
his self-possession ; but, while the object 
was viewed through a new medium, and 
the change existed only in the iniagina* 
tion of the observer, an alteration \vas cer- 
tainly discovered. 

These circumstances were related to me 
hy Inglefield, and corroborated by hiah 

housekecpeii^;*;,' 
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housekeeper. One consequence inevitably 
flowed from them := — the deep-walker^ 
he who had led me through so devious a 
tract, was no other than Clithero : there 
was likewise a stroug^ relation between* 
this person and him who stopped at the 
gate. — What was the subject of discourse 
between them? In answer to Mis^- 
Inglefield's interrogatories, he merely said* 
that the traveller enquired whither the* 
road led, whichj at a small distance fbr-^ 
ward, struck out of the principal one; 
Considering the length of the interview,, 
it was not likely that this, was the onljj; 
topic,. 

My determination to confer with himt 

in private acquired new force from these- 

reflections, Inglefield assented to my 

.^reposal : his. own affairs would permit 

^- the- 
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the absence of his servant for one day* 
I saw no necessity for delay, and imme- 
diately made my request to Clithero. I 
was fashioning an implement, I to]d him, 
with respect to which I could not wholly^ 
depend Upon my own skill ; I was ac* 
quainted with the dexterity of his contri- 
vance^i and the neatness of his woi*kmau* 
ship. He readily consented to assist me 
on this occasion. Next day he came. 
Contrary to my expectation, he prepared 
to return home in the evening. 1 urged 
him to ^nd the night with us ; but no : 
it was equally convenient, and more 
agreeable to him, to return. 

I was not aware rf this resolution : }. 
might, indeed, have foi seen that, being 
conscious of his infirmity, he would desire 
to avoid the scrutiny of strangers. I was 

painfully 
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painfully disconcerted ; but it occurred tt> 
me that the best that could be done was 
to bear him company, and seize some op«- 
portunity, during this interval, of etfectf- 
ing my purpose. I told him that, since 
he would not remain, I cared not if, 
for the sake of recreation, and of a much 
more momentous purpose, I went along 
with him. 

He tacitly, and without apparent re* 
luctance, consented to my scheme ; and 
accordingly we set off together. 

This was an awful crisis ; the tin>e 
had now come that was to dissipate my 
•uncertainty. By what means should I 

introduce a topic so momentous and sin- 
gular? I had been qualified by no expe- 
rience for rightly conducting myself oa m 
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SO critical an emergency. My companion 
preserved a mournful and inviolable 
silence; he afforded me no opening by 
which I might reach the point in view : 
his demeanour was sedate, while I waa 
almost disabled by the confusion of my 
thoughts to utter a wordt 

It was a dreadful charge that I was 
about to insinuate : I was to accuse my 
companion of nothing less than murder; 
I was to call upon him for an avowal of - 
his guilt; I was to state the grounds of 
my suspicions, and desire him to confute 
or confirm them. In doing this, I was 
principally stimulated by an ungovernable 
curiosity ; yet, if I intended not the con- 
ferring of a benefit, I did not, at least, 
purpose the infliction of evil: I persuaded 
myself that I was able to exclude from 

my 
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my bosom all sanguinary or vengeful 
impulses^ and that, whatever should be the 
issue of this conversation, my equanimity 
vould 1^ unsubdued. 

I revolved various modes of mtroducing' 
the topic, by which my mind was engaged* 
I passed rapidly from one to another;, 
none of them M'ere sufficiently free from 
objection, to allow me to adopt it : my 
perplexity became every moment more 
^ painful, and my ability to extricate my* 
iself less. 

In this state of uncertainty, so much^ 
time elapsed, that the Elm at length apK 
peared in sight. This object had some- 
what of a mechanical influence upon me j 
I stopped short, and seized the arm of my 
companion* Till this moment, he 

appeared' 
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appeared to have been engrossed by his 
own reflections, and not to have heeded 

tliose emotions which must have been suf- 
ficiently conspicuous in my looks. 

This action recalled him from his 
reverie. The first idea that occurred to 
him, when he had noticed my behaviour, 
was, that I was assailed by some sudden 
indisposition. 

** What is the matter 1" said he, in a 
tone of anxiety : ** are you not well ?" 

*^ Yes," replied I, '* perfectly well; 
but stop a moment — I have something to 
say to you.'* 

. ** To me !" answered he, with surprise. 



" Yes,'» 
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*^ Yes/* said I: " let us turn do\m 
this path," pointing at the same time to 
that along which I had followed him the 
preceding night. 

He now partook, in some degree, of my 
embarrassment 

'^ Is there any thing particular?'* said 
he, in a doubting - accent There he. 
stopped. 

** Something," I answered, *' of the 
hiorhest moment. Go with me down this 
path — we shall be in k^s danger of in- 
terruptioo." 

He was irresolute and silent; but 
seeing me remove the bars, and pass 
through them; he followed me. Nothing 
•^'^?;;. more 



• *\ 
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more Was said till we entered t!ie wood. 
I trusted to the suggestions of the mo- 
ment ; I had now gone too far to recede, 
and the necessity that pressed upon me, 
supplied me with words : I continued. 

'* This is a remarkable spot. You may 
wonder why I have led you to it ; I 
ought not to keep you in suspense : 
there isr a tale connected with it, which 
I am desirous of telling you ; for this 
purpose I have brought you hither. 
Listen to me." 

I then recapitulated the adventures 
of the two preceding nights : I added 
nothing, nor retrenched any thing. He 
listened in the deepest silence : from 
every incident, he gathered new cause of 

^arm : repeatedly he wiped his face 

with 
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^'ith his handkerchief, and sighed deeply* 
I took no verbal notice of these symptoms. 
I deemed it incumbent on me to repress 
nothing. When I came to the concluding^ 
circumstance, by which his person was 
identified, he heard me without any new 
surprise. 

To this narrative, I subjoined the en* 
quiries that I had made at Inglefield^s, 
and the result of those enquiries* I then 
continued in these words ;— 

« 

^' You may ask why I subjected myself 
to all this trouble r The mysteriousness 
t)f these transactions \vould have naturally 
suggested curiosity in any one; a tran- 
sient passenger would probably haveacted 
as I have done; but I had motives pecu- 
liar to myself. Need I remind you. of a 

lai;e 
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late disaster? — that it happened beneath 
the shade of this tree ? Am I not justified 
in drawing certain inferences from your 
behaviour ? What they are, I leave you 
to judge ; be it your task to confute or 
confirm them: for this end I have con* 
ducted you hithen My suspicions are 
vehement : how can they be otherwise ? 
I call upon you to say whether they be 
just." 

The spot where we stood ^vas iliumin- 
ated by the moon, that had now risen, 
though all around was dark. Hence his 
features and person were easily distin- 
guished. His hands hung at his side ; 
his eyes were downcast, and he was mo- 
tionless as a- statue; my last words 
seemed scarcely to have made any im- 
pression on his sense : I had no need to 

VOL. I. £ provide^ 
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provide agaiust the possible suggestions 
of revenge — I felt notking but the tea-. 
derness of compassion. I continued, for 
some time, to observe him in silence, and 
could discover no tokens of a change of 
mood. I could not forbear, at last, to 
express my uneasiness at the fixedness of: 
his features and attitude. 

** Recollect yourself — I mean not to 
urge you too closely : this topic is so- 
lemn, but it need not divest you of the 
fortitude becoming a man. " 

The sound of my voice startled him. 
He broke from me, looked up, and fixed, 
his eyes upon me with an expression of 
affright; he shuddered, and recoiled as 
from a spectre. I began to repent of my 

experiment : I could say nothing suitable 

, to 
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to this occasion ; I was*^ obliged to stand 
a silent and powerless spectator, and to 
Buffer this paroxism to subside of itself. 
When its violence appeared to be some- 
what abated, I resumed. 

** I can fed for you ; I act not thus 
in compliance with a temper that delights 
in the misery of others : the explanation 
that I have solicited, is no less necessary 
for your sake than for mine. You are no 
stranger to the light in which I viewed 
this man : you have witnessed the grief 
which hisiate occasioned, and the efforts 
that I made to discover and drag to pu* 
nishment his murderer; you heard the 
execrations that I heaped upon him, and 
my vows of eternal revenge. You expect 
that, having detected the offender, I will 
hunt him to infamy and death : you 
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are mistaken : I consider the deed as 
•ufficiently expiated. I am no stranger 
to your gnawing cares — to the deep and 
incurable despair that haunts you, to 
•which your waking thoughts are a prey, 
and from which sleep cannot secure you ; 
I know the enormity of your crime, but I 
know not your inducements. Whatever 
tlicy were, I see the consequences with 
regard to yourself ; I see proofs of that 
remorse which must ever be attendant on 
guilt : this is enough. — Why should the 
effects of our misdeeds be inexhaustible ? 
Why should we be debarred from a com- 
fortcr ? An opportunity of repairing our 
errors may, at least, be demanded from 
the rulers of our destiny. I once ima- 
gined that he who killed Waldegrave 
inflicted the greatest possible injury on 
me : that was an error, which reflection 

has 
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lias cured. Were futurity laid open to 
my view, and events, with their can- 
sequences, unfolded, I might see reason 
to embrace the assassin as my best friend* 
Be comforted." 

He was still incapable of speaking ; but 
tears came to his relief. Without attend- 
ing to my remonstrances, he betrayed a 
disposition to return. I had hitherto 
hoped for some disclosure, but now feared 
that it was designed to be withheld. He 
stopped not till we reached Inglefield's 
piazza : he then spoke for the first time, 
but in a hollow and tremulous voice. 

** You demand of me a confession of 
crimes : you shall have it— sometime 
you shall have it ; when it will be I cau- 

E 3 no'' 
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not tell: something must be done^ ati 
shortly." 

He hurried from me into the house ; 
and after a pause, I turned my steps hoiiie- 
V'ards. My reflections as I proceeded 
perpetually revolved round a single point : 
these were scarcely more than a repeti- 
tion, with slight variations, of a single 
idea. 

When I awpke in the morning, I hied 
.in fancy to the wildernesi^r I saw nothing 
but the figure of the wanderer before me ; 
I traced his footsteps anew, retold my 
narrative, and pondered on bis gestures 
and words. My condition was not des« 
titute of enjoyment ; my stormy passions 
had subsided into a calm portentous and 

awful ;^ 
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^wful r my soul was big with expectation ; 
I seemed as if I were oa the pve of being 
ushered into a world whose scenes were 
tremendous, but sublime:: the sugges- 
tions of sorrow and malice had for a time 
taken their flight, and yielded place to a 
generous sympathy, which filled my eyes 
with tears, but had more in it of pleaswe 
that of pain. That Clithero was instru- 
mental to the death of Waldegrave-*-that 
he could furnish the clue explanatory of 
every bloody and mysterious event that 
had hitherto occurred, there was no longer 
the possibility of doubting. — " He in- 
deed,*' said I, ** is the murderer of ex- 
.cellence ; and yet it shall be my province 
•to emulate a father's clemency,, and re- 
(Store this unhappy man to purity and to 
.peace.'* 

■# 
V b4 Day 
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Day after day passed without hearing 
any thing of Clithero ; I began to groir 
uneasy and impatient: I had gained so 
much, and by means so unexpected, that 
I could more easily endure uncertainty 
with respect to what remained to be 
known : but my patience had its limitai. 
I should, doubtless, have made use of 
new means to accelerate this discovery^ 
had not his timely appearance made thesi 
superfluous.. 

Sunday being at length arrived, I re- 
solved to go to Inglefield's, seek an intcF- 
view with his servant, and urge him, by 
new importunities, to confide to me the 
secret. On my w^ay thither, Clithero ap- 
peared in sight. His visage was pale and 
wan, and his form emaciated and shrunk. 
I was astonished at the alteration w^ich 

the 
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the lapse of a week had made in his ap<- 
pearance. At a small distance I mistook 
hitn for a stranger: as soott as I per- 
ceived who it M'as, I greeted him wrth the 
utmost friendliness. My civilities made 
little impression on him j and he hastened 
to inform n>e that he was coming to my 
uncle's for the purpose of meeting and 
talking with me : if I thought proper we 
would go into the wood together, and 
find some spot where we might discourse 
at our leisure, and be exempt fuom in- 
terruption^ 

You will easily conceive with what 
alacrity I accepted his invitation. We 
turned from the road into the first path, 
and proceeded in silence, till the wildness 
of the surrounding scenery informed us 
ths# we were in the heart of Norwalk. 

E 5 We 
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We lighted on a recess to which my com*^ 
panioii appeared to be familiar, and which* 
bad all the advantages of solitude^ and 
was suitable to rest: here we stopped. 
Hitherto my companion had displayed a 
certain degree of composure; now his 
countenance betokened a violent intemaL 
struggle. It was a considerable time he^ 
fore he could command his speech : when,- 
he had so far effected the conquest of hisi^ 
feelings, he began*. 



CHAP.: 
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jL OU call upon me for a confession 
of my offences. — What a strange fortune 
is mine! That a human being, in the 
present circumstances^ should make this 
demandj and that I should be driven by 
an irresistible necessity to comply with 
it! — that here should terminate my cala- 
mitous series ! — rthat my destiny should^ 
call upon me to lie down and die, in a 

jregion so remote from the scene of my 

£ 6 crimes-— 
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crimes— at a distance so great from all 
that witnessed and endured their coa- 
sequences 1 

^' You believe me to be an assassin—— 
you require me to explain the motives- 
that induced me to murder the innocent !' 
While this is your belief, and this the- , 
$cope of your expectations, you may be- 
sure of my compliance : I could resist - 
every demand but this. 

^* For what purpose have I come hither ? 
Is it to relate my story ? Shall I calmly 
sit here and rehearse the incidents of my 
life ? Will my strength be adequate to this 
rehearsal? Let merecoUect themotives that 
governed me when I formed this design : 
perhaps a strenuousness may be imparted 
by them, which, otherwise, I cannot hope 
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to obtain. For the sake of those I con" 
sent to conjure up the ghost of the pasfc, 
and to begin a tale that, with a fortitude 
like Hirne, I am w>t sure that I shall live 
to finish. 



u 



You are unacquainted wtth the maa 
before you : the inferences which you 
have drawn with regard to my designs 
and my conduct, are a tissue of destruc- 
tive errors. You, like others, are blind 
to the most momentous consequences of 
your own actions ; you talk of imparting 

consolation— you boast the beneficence 
of your intentions— you set yourself to do 
me a benefit. — What are the effects of 
your misguided zeal and random efforts ? 
They have brought my life to a miserable 
close i they have shrouded the last scene 

of 
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of it in blood ; they have put the seal ta^ 
my perdition- 

^* My misery has been greater than ha»- 
fallen to the lot of mortals: yet it i»< 
but beginning; my present path, fulL 
as it is of asperities, is better than that 
into which I must enter when this is< 
abandoned. Perhaps if my pilgrimage* 
had been longer, I might at some future 
day have lighted upon hope; in con* 
sequence of your interference, I am for^ 
ever debarred from it : my existence is-- 
henceforward to be invariable ; the woes* 
that are reserved for me are incapable: 
alike of alleviation or intermission. 

x 

** But I came not hither to recriminate 
•*-I came not hither to accuse others^ but. 
'Myself. I know the retribution that is^ 

appointed : 
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appointed for guilt like mine : it is just, 
I may shudder at the foresight of my 
punishmeat, and shrink in the endurance 
ef it ; but I shall be indebted for part of 
any torment to the vigour of my under- 
standing, whicli teaches me that my 
punishment is just. Why should I pro-- 
crastinate my doom^ and strive to render 
my burden more light? It is but just 
that it shoixld crush me. Its procrastina- 
tion is impossible : the stroke is already felt 
•^even now I drink of the cup of retribu-- 
tion : a change of being cannot aggravate 
my woe ; till consciousness itself be 
extinct, the worm that gn^ws me Avill 
never perish, 

*^ Fain- would 1 be relieved from this 
task ; gladly would I bury in oblivion the 
transactions of my life : but no* My fate: 
5 • ^ 
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is uniform : the demon that controuledf 
me at first is still in the fruition of power ; 
I am entangled in his fold, and every 
effort that I make to escape only involves 
me in deeper ruin. I need not conceal^ 
for all the consequences of disclosure are 
already experienced : I cannot endure a 
groundless imputation, though ta free me 
from it I must create and justify imputa.- 
tions still more atrocious. My story may 
at least be brief : if the agonies of re- 
membrance must be awakened afresh, let 
me do all that in me lies to shortea 
them* 

*^ I was born in the county of Arnyagh,., 
My parents were of the better sort of 
peasants, and were able to provide me 
with the rudiments of knowledge. I 
sliould doubtless have trodden in theic 

fooU ^ 
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footsteps, aud have spent my life in the " 
cultivation of their scanty fields, if am 
event had not happened, which, for a long 
time, I regarded as the most fortunate of 
my life ; but which I now consider as the 
scheme of some infernal agent, and as the 
primary source of all my calamities. 

^* My father's farm was a portion of the 
demesne of one who resided wholly in the 
metropolis, and consigned the manage- 
ment of his estates to his stewards and 
retainers. This person married a lady who 
brought him great accession of fortune. 
Her wealth was her only recommendatioa 
in the eyes of her husband, whose under- 
standing was depraved by the prejudices 
of luxury and rank, but was the least of 
her attractions in the estimate of reason* 
able beings, 

L*' Tliey 

■■■■■ » 
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** They passed some years together." IF 
their union were not a source of misery 
to the lady, she was indebted for her 
tranquillity to the force of her mind : she: 
ivas; indeed, governed in every action of 
her lite by the jiercepts of duty ; while ^er 
hubband listened to no calls but those of 

■ 

pcrnic ious di:ssipation : he wa<^ immersed 
in all the vices that grow out of opulence 
and a mistaken education. 

** Happily for his wife, his career wa»: 
(Short. Ue was enraged at the infidelity 
of his mistress, to purchase whose attach- 
ment he bad lavishtd two thirds of his. 
•fortune ; he called the paramour by whom, 
be had been supplanteiil, to the field ; 
the contest was obstinate, and terminated, 
in the death of the challenger. 

« Thi* 
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*' This event freed the lady from many 
distressful and humiliating obligations. 
She determined to profit by her newly 
acquired independence — to live thence- 
forward conformable to her notions of 
right— to preserve and improve, by 
schemes of economy, the remains of her 
fortune, and to employ it in the diffusion 
of good. Her plans made it necessary to 
visit her estates in the distant provinces. 

** During her abode in the manor of 
which my father was a vassal, she visited 
his cottage. I was at that time a child : she 
was pleased with my vivacity and promp- 
titude, and determined to take me under 
her own protection. My parents joyfully 
acceded to her proposal ; and I returned 
.with her to the capital. 



it 
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** She had an only son, of my own age* 
Her design, in relation to me, was that I 
should be educated with her child, and 
that an affection, in this way, might be 
excited in me towards my young master^ 
which might render me, when we should 
attain to manhood, one of his most faith- 
ful and intelligent dependants. I enjoyed, 
equally with him,^ all the essential benefits 
of education : there were certain accom- 
plishments from which I wa& excluded,, 
from the belief that they were unsuitable 
to my rank and station ; I was permitted 
to acquire others, which, had she been 
actuated by true discernment, she would, 
perhaps, have discovered to be far more 
incompatible with a servile station: in 
proportion as my views \vere refined and 
enlarged by history and science, I was 
likely to contract a thirst of independence^ 
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«id an impatience of subjection and 
poverty, 

*^ When the period of childhood and 
youth was past, it was thought proper to 
send her son to improve his knowledge 
and manners by*a residence on the Con- 
tinent. This young man Avas endowed 
with splendid abilities ; his errors were 
the growth of his condition : all the 
expedients that maternal solicitude and 
wisdom could/lsuggest, were employed to 

render him an useful citizen. Perhaps 
this wisdom was attested by the large 
share of excellence which he really pos- 
sessed ; and that his character was not 
unblemished, proved only that no exer- 
tions could preserve him from the vices 
that are inherent in wealth and rank, and 

which 
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which flow from the spectacle of universal 
depravity. 

*' As to me, it would be folly to deny 
that I had benefited by my opportunities 
of improvement I fulfilled the expecta- 
tion of my mistress in one respect — I was 
deeply imbued with affection for her son, 
and reverence for herself, f erhaps the 
force of education was evinced in those 
particulars) without reflecting any credit 
on the directors of it ; those might merit 
the name of defects which were regarded 
by them as accomplishments: my un* 
favourable qualities, like those of my 
master, were imputed to my condition ;. 
though, perhaps, the diff'erence was ad* 
vantageous to me, since the vices of 
servitude are less hateful than those of 
tyranny* 

•'It ' 
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*** It was resolved that I should accom- 
|)any my roaster in his travels, in quality 
of favourite domestic. My principles, 
whatever might be their rectitude, were 
harmonious and flexible : I had devoted 
my life to the service of my patron ; I had 
formed conceptions of what was really 
conducive to his interest, and was not to 
be misled by specious appearances. If 
my affection had not stimulated my dili- 
gence, - I should have found sufficient 
motives in the behaviour of his mother! 
she condescended to express her reliance 
on my integrity and judgment; she was 
not ashamed to manifest at parting the 
tenderness of a mother, and to acknow- 
ledge that all her tears were not shed on 
her son's account. I had my part in the 
regrets that called them forth. 



" During 
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*^ During our absence, I was my mas- 
ter's constant attendant. I corresponded 
with his n^pther, and made the conduct of 
her son the principal theme of my letters, 
I deemed it my privilege, as well as duty, 
to sit in judgment on his actions, to form 
my opinions without regard to selfish 
considerations, and to avow them when- 
ever the avowal tended to benefit. Every 
letter which I wrote, particularly those in 
which his behaviour was freely criticised, 
I allowed him to peruse. I would, on no 
account, connive at, or participate in the 
slightest irregularity ; I knew the duty 
of my station, and assumed no other 
controul than that which resulted from 
the avoiding of deceit, and the open ex- 
pression of my sentiments. The youth 
was of a noble spirit; but his firmness 
was wavering : he yielded to temptations 

which 
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which a censor less rigorous than I would 
have regarded as venial, or, perhaps, 
laudable. My duty required me to set 
^jeforeiiim ^the consequences of his actions, 
and to give impartial and timely informa- 
tion to his mothei% 

^' He could not brooTc a monitors the 
more lie needed reproof, the less support- 
able it became. My company gfew 
every day less agreeable, till at length 
there appeared a necessity of parting. A 
separation took place, but not as enemies ; 
I never lost his respect: in his rejJTesenta- 
tions to his mother, he was just to my 
character and services. My dismiss^ioii 
was notallovyed to injure my fortune; and 
his mother considered this ^vent merely 
as a new proof of the inflexible consistency 
of my principles. 

voir I. F '* OU 
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'I On this change in my situation, she 
proposed to me to become a member of 
her own family. No proposal could be 
more acceptable : I was fully acquainted 
with the character of this lady, and had 
nothing to fear from injustice and caprice: 
I did not regard her with filial familiarity ;' 
but my attachment and reverence would 
have done honour to that relation. I 
performed for her the functions of a 
steward ; her estates in the city were put 
under my direction. She placed bound- 
less confidence in my discretion and 
integrity, and consigned to me the pay- 
ment and, in some degree,, the selection 
and government of her servants. My 
station was a servile one ; yet most of th? 
evils of servitude were unknown to me : 
my personal ease and independence were 
less infringed than that of those who are 
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accounted the freest members of socipl^, 
I derived a sort of authority and dignity^ 
from the receipt and disbursement of 
money: the tenants and debtors of the 
lady were, in some respects^ mine; it 
was, for the most part, on my justice and 
lenity that they depended for their treat- 
ment. My lady's household establishment 
was large and opulent ; her servants were 
my inferiors and menials. My leisure was 
considerable, and my emoluments large 
^enough to supply me with every valuable 
instrument of improvement or pleasure. 

J** Iliese were reasons why I should be 
contented with my lot; these circum- 
stances alone would have rendered it more 
eligible than any other : but it had addi- 
tional and fa4r more powerful recommenda- 
tions^ arising from the character of Mrs. 

F S Juorimefi 
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tion, and her skill in all the offices of p(>» 
liteness ; but it was only for him who 
dwelt constantly under the same roof, to 
mark the inviolable consistency of her 
actions and opinions, the ceaseless flow of 
her candour, her cheerfulness, and her 
benevolence; it was only for ane who 
witnessed her behaviour at all hours, itk 
sickness and in healthy her management 
of that great instrument of evil and good- 
money ; her treatment of her son, her 
menials, and her kindred, rightly to estir 
mate her merits. 






*^ The intercourse between us was fre- 
quent, but of a peculiar kind. My office^ 
in her family required me often to see her, 
to submit schemes to her consideration^ 
and receive her. directions. At these 
times slie treated me in a manner, in some 

degree,. 
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degree, adapted to the difference of rank, 
and the inferiority of my station, and yet 
widely dissimilar from that which a dif- 
ferent person would have adopted in the 
same circumstances: the treatment was 
not that of an equal and a friend, but still 
more remote was it from that of amistress : 
it was merely characterized by affability 
and condescension ; but as such it had no 
limits* 

** She made no scruple to ask my council 
in every pecuniary affair, to listen to my 
arguments, and decide conformably to 
what, after sufficient canvassings and dis- 
cussions, should appear to be right. When 
the direct occasions of our interview were 
dismissed, I did not of course withdraw: 
to detain or dismiss me was indeed at 
ber option ; but, if no engagement inter- 
s' 4 fered, 
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fered, she would enter into general con* 
versation.. There was none who could, with 
more safety to. herself, have made tlie world 
her confessor ; but the state of society 
in which slie lived, imposed certain limit- 
ations on her candour. In her intercourse 
with me, there were fewer restraints thaa 
on any other occasion ; my situation 
had made me more intimately acquainted 
with domestic transactions, with her views 
respecting her son, and with the terms oa 
'which she thought proper to? stand with 
those whom old acquaintance or kindred 
gave some title to her good offices. la 
addition to all those motivi^ to a candid 
treatmeat of me, there were others which 
owed their, efficacy to her maternal regard 
for me, and to the artless aud.unsuspectr 
ing gcuerosity of her character. 



€( 
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*' Her hours were divstribu^ed wit'i the 
utmost regularity, an I appropriated tj 
tlie best purposes. She selected her so- 
ciety without regard to any qualities but 
probity and talents : her associates were 
iHimerous ; and her evening conversations 
embellished with all that could charm the 
senses, or instruct the understanding. 
This was a chosen field for the display of 
her magnificence; but her grandeur was. 
without ostentation, and her gravity uui* 
n^ingled with haughtiness,. 

** From these my station excfuded me;^ 
but I was compensated by the freedom of 
her communications in the intervals. She 
found pleasure in detailing to me the inci-- 
dents that passed on these occasions, in* 
reliearsing conversations, and depicting. 

F 5 characters*. 
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characters. There was an uncommoi^ 
portion of dramatic merit in her reci-- 
tals, besides valuable and curious infor* 
ination« / 

9 

** One uniform effect was produced 
. in me by this behaviour : each day T 
thought it impossible for my attachment 
to receive any new accessions ; yet the 
morrow was sure to produce some new • 
emotion of respect or of gratitude, and ta 
set the unrivalled accomplishments of this 
lady in a new and more favourable point 
^ of view, i contemplated no change in 
my condition : the necessity of change, 
whatever were the alternative, would have 
been a subject of piercing regret : I 
deemed my life a cheap sacrifice in her 

cause ; no time would suffice to discharge 

the 
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the debt of gratitude that was due to 
her; yet it M^as continually accumulating. 
If an anxious thought ever invaded my 
bosoni; it arose from this source. 

•' It was na; difficult task faithfully to 
execute the functions assigned to me. 
No merit could accrue to me from this- 
source : I was exposed to no temptation ; 
I had passed the feverish period of youth : 
no contagious example had contaminated 
my principles ; I had resisted the allure- 
ments of sensuality and dissipation mci- 
dent to my age. My dwelling was in 
pomp and splendour t I had amassed suf- 
ficient to secure me, in case of unforeseen 
accidents, in the enjoyment of corape* 
tence. My mental resources were not 
despicable i and the external means of 

F 6 intellectual 
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intellectual gratification were boundless;' 
I enjoyed an unsullied reputation ; my 
character was well known in that spdieee 
which my lady occupied^ not only by 
means of her favourable report, but iu 
numberless ways in which it was my fop- 
tune to perform personal services toothers 
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•'Mrs. LORIMERhadatwinbrotherr 
Nature had impressed the same image 
upon them^ and had modelled them after 
tlie same pattern. TJie resemblance be- 
tween them was* exact to a degree almost 
incredible r in infancy and childhood they 
were perpetually liable to be mistaken* for 
each other. As they grew up, nothing to 
a superficial examination appeared to dis^i* 
tinguish them but the sexual charactei* 
istics» A sagacious observer would,. 

doubtless^ 
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doubfless, have noted the most essential 
differences : in all those modifications of 
tJie features which are produced by habiti^ 
and sentiments, no two persons were less^ 
alike* Nature seemed to have intended 
them as examples of the futility of those 

. theories which ascribe every thing to* 

'Conformation and instinct, and nothings 
to external circumstances ; in what dif- 
ferent modes the same materials may be* 
fashioned, and to what different purposes* 
the same materials may be applied. Per-- 
haps the rudiments of their intellectual 
character, as well a,s of their form, were* 
the same; but the powers that in one* 
cas«^ were exerted in . the cause of virtue, 

«trere ^M JtHHlK niisapplied to sordid- 

Jfipd fiagitjQWijprposes. 
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" * ' Arthur Wiat te (that was bis name) had 

ever been the object of his sister's affec- 
tion : as long as he existed, she never 
ceased to labour m the fH'omotion of hi» 
happiness.' All her kindness was repaid 
by a stern and inexorable hatred. This* 
man was an exception to all the rules* 
which govern us in our judgments of 
human nature r he exceeded in depravity 
all that has been imputed to the arch- 
foe of mankind. His wickedness waa 
without any of those remoi-seful inter* 
missions, from which it has been supposed 
that the deepest guilt is not entirely 
exempt : he seemed to relish no food but 
pure, unadulterated evil ; he rejoiced in 
proportion to the depth of that distress of 
which he was the author. 

<* His 
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*^ His sister, by being placed most 
within the reach of his enmity, expe^ 
rienced its worst efFects:: she wa^ the 
subject oa which^ by being acquainted 
with the means of influencing her happi^ 
Bess, he could try his malignant experi^ 
ments with most hope of success. Her 
parents being high in mnk and wealthy 
the marriage of their ^daughter was, of 
course, an object of anxious att6ntioi>« 
There is no event on which* our felicity 
and usefulness more materially depend, 
and with regard to which, therefore, the 
freedom of choice, and the exercise of 
our own understanding, ought to be less 
infringed : but this maxim is commonly 
disregarded in proportion to the elevation 
ef our rank and extent of our property* ..• 



it 



The 
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^* The lady made her own election; 
but she was one of those who acted on a 
comprehensive plan, and would notadmk 
her private inclination to dictate her deci^* 
sion : the happiness of others, thougk 
founded on mistaken views, s]ie did not 
consider as unworthy of her regard. The 
choice was such as was not likely to ob- 
tain the parental sanction, to whom the 
moral qualities of their soa-in-law, thougk 
not absolutely weightless in the balancej . 
were greatly infer ioc to the considjerationi- 
of wealth and dignity; 

** The brother set no value on any 
thing but the means of luxury and power i 
he was astonished at that perverseness 
which entertained a difFeri?nt conception 
"^of happiness from himst^lf. Lave an4 
fciendship he considered as groundless aii<t 

chimerical^. 
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cliimericftl ; and believed that those cTeTUi* 
sions would, in people of sense, be recti- 
fied by experience : but be knew the 
obstinacy of his sister's attachment to 
these phantoms, and that to bereave her 
of the good they promised, was the most 
effectual means of rendering her niiser* 
able. For this end he set himself to 
thwart her wishes. In the imbecility and 
. false indulgence of his parents he found 
bis most powerful auxiliaries: he pre* 
vailed upon them to forbid that union 
which wanted nothing but their con* 
currence, and their consent to endow her 
with a small portion of their patrimony^ 
to render completely eligible. The cause 
was that of her happiness, and the hap- 
piness of bim on whom she had iJ^towed 
her. heart : it behoved her, therefore, to 
call forth all her eaergies iu defence of 
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it, to weaken her brother's influence on 
the minds of her parents, or to win him 
to be her advocate. When I re/flect upon 
her mental powers, and the advantages- 
which should seem to fiow from the cir- 
cumstance of pleading in the character of 
daughter and sister, I can scarcely believe 
that her attempts miscarried : I should 
have imagined that all obstacles would 
yield before her; and particularly in a case 
like this, in which she must have sum- 
moned all her forces, and. never have 
believed that she had struggled sufficiently* 

** Certain it is that her lot was fixed : 
she was not only denied the husband of 
her choice, but another was imposed upon 
.her, wlii^ recommendations were irre- 
sistible in every one's apprehension but 
lier own. The discarded lover was treated 

with 
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with every sort of contumely : deceit anci 
violence -were employed by her brother to 
bring his honour, his liberty, and even hi» 
Ufe into hazard. 

^* All theseiniquities produced no const-- 
derable effect on the mind of the lady r , 
the machinations to which her love was; 
exposed would have exasperated him into 
madness, had not her most strenuous ex.- 
ertiotts. been directed to appease him* 

'* She prevailed on him at length ta» 
abandon his country, though she thereby 
merely turned her brother's depravity into 
a new channel Hep parents died without 
consciousness of the evils they intlictedj. 
but they ex|.eriencecl a bitter retributioa 
in the conduct of thtir son : he was th<f. 
darling and stay of an anticnt and illU9e», 

ti^U& 
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trious house ; but his actions reflected 
ijothing but disgrace upon his ancestry, 
and threatened to bring the honours of 
their hne to a period in his person. At 
their death the bulk of tlieir patrimony 
<levolved upon him. This he speedily 
consumed in gaining and riot: from splen- 
did, he descended to meaner vices. The 
efforts of his sister to recall him to virtue 
were unintermitted and iVuitless : her 
affection for him he converted into a 
means of prolonging his se-fish grati^ca- 
tions. She ■decided for the best ; it was 
no argument of weakness that she M'as so 
•frequently deceived : if she liad judged 
truly ^f her brother, she \vould have 
judged not only without example, but 
in opposition to the general experience of 
mankind. But she was not to be for ever 
^eefeivjfd : her tenderness was subservient 

to 
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to justice; and \vheu his vices had led 
him from the gaming-table to the high- 
way — when seized at length by the iliini- 
sters of law — when convicted and senten- 
ced to transportation, her intercession was 
solicited ; when all the world knew that 
pardon would readily be granted to a sup* 
plicant of her rank, fortune, and cha- 
racter — when the criminal himself, his 
kindred, his friends, and even indifferent 
persons implored her interference, her 
Justice was inflexible: she knew full well 
the incurableness of his depravity; that 
banishment was the mildest destiny that 
would befal him ; that estrangement from 
antient haunts and associates was the con- 
dition from which his true friends had 
least to feafw 

t, 

** Finding 
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** Finding entreaties unavailing, the 
^Tetch delivered himself to the suggestions 
of his malice, and h6 vowed to be bloodily 
revenged on her inflexibility. The sen- 
tence was executed. That character must 
indeed be monstrous from which the 
execution of such threats was to be 
dreaded. The event sufficiently shewed 
that our fears on this head were well 
grounded : this event, however, M'^as at 
A great distance. It was reported that the 
fellous, of whom he was one, mutinied on 
board the ship in which they had been 
embarked : in the affray that succeeded, 
it was said that he was killed. 

'* Among the nefarious deeds which 

he perpetrated, was to be numbered the 

seduction of a young lady, whose heart 

was broken by the detection of liis perfidy* 

S The 
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Tlie fruit of this unhappy union was a 
daughter. Her mother died shortly after 
luer birth. Her father was careless of her 
destiny: she was consigned to the care 
of a hireling, who, happily for the ia- 
nocent victim, performed the maternal 
offices for her own sake, and did not allow 
the want of a stipulated recompence to 
render her cruel or neglectful. 

^' This orphan was isought out by the 
benevolence of Mrs. Lorinaer, and placed 
under her own protection. She received 
from her the treatment of a mother. The 
tie of kindred, corroborated by habit, 
was not the only thing that united them: 
that resemblance to herself which had 
been so deplorably defective in her brother, 
was completely realized in his offspring: 
Nature seemed to have precluded every 

difference 
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difference between them but that of age. 
This darling object excited in her bosom 
more than maternal sympathies : her soul 
clung to the happiness of her Clarice with 
more ardour than to that of her own son. 
The latter was not only less worthy of 
affection, but their separation necessarily 
diminished their mutual confidence, 

, *^ It was natural for her to look forward 
to the future destiny of Clarice. On these 
occasions she could not help contemplat- 
ing the possibility of an union between her 
son and niece. Considerable advantages 
belonged to this scheme; yet it was the 
subject of hope, rather than the scope 
of a project. The contingencies were 
numerous and delicate on which the 
ultimate desirableness of this union de« 
pended. She wap far. from certain that 
VOL. I, o her 
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her son M'ould be worthy of this benefit ; 
or that if he were worthy, his propensities 
would not select for themselves a different 
object : it was equally dubious whether 
the young lady would not think proper 
otherwise to dispose of her affections. 
These uncertainties could be dissipated 
only by time : meanwhile she was chiefly 
solicitous to render them virtuous and 

wise. 

* 

*' As they advanced in years the hopes 
that she had formed were annihilated. 
The youth was not exempt from egregious 
errors. In addition to this, it was manifest 
that the young people were disposed to i 
regard each other in no other light thaa 
that of brother and sister. I was not 
unapprized of her views : I saw that their 
union was impossible, I was near enough 

• to 
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to judge of the character of Clarice. My 
^outh and intellectual constitution made 
me peculiarly susceptible to female charms. 
I was her playfellow in childhood, and her 
associate in studies and amusements at a 
maturer age. This situation might have 
been suspected of a dangerous tendency : 
this tendency, however, was obviated by 
motives of which I was for a long time 
. scarcely conscious. 

*' I was habituated to consider the dis- 
tinctions of rank as indelible : the ob- 
structions that existed to any wish that 
I might form, were like those of time 
^ and space, and as, in their own nature, 
insuperable. 

^^ Such was the state of things previous 
to our setting out upon our travels. 

G 3 Clarice 
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Clarice was indirectly included in ovir 
correspondence : my letters were opeu 
to her 4nspection ; and I was sometiixies 
honoured with a few complimentary lines 
under her own hand. On returning to 
my ancient abode, I was once more ex* 
posed to those sinister influences which 
absence had at least suspended. Various 
suitors had, meanwhile been rejected : 
their character, for the most part, had 
been such as to account for her refusal, 
without resorting to the supposition of a 
lurking or unavowed attachment. 

*' On our meeting, she greeted me in a 
respectful, but dignified manner : obser- ^ 
vers could discover in it nothing not cor- • 
responding to that difference of fortune 
which subsisted between us : if her joy 
on that occasion had in it istome portton 
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of tenderness, the softness of h^r temper, 
^nd the peculiar circuipst^nces in wliicU 
i¥e had beea placed^ being con3idered9 
the most rigid censor could find no occa« 
ftion for blaa^e or si^picion. 

" A year passed i^way, but not without 
my attention being solicited by something 
new and inex;plic^hle in my own sensa^ 
tions. At first J >Yasi not aware of their 
$ri|6 c^use; but the gradual progress of 
igiy feelings left me not long in doubt a» 
to their origin* I was alarmed at the 
discovery, but my courage did not sud- 
denly desert me. My hopes seemed to 
be extinguished the moment that i disr 
tinctly perceived the point to which. thejs 
led. My mind had undergone a change ; 
the ideas with which it was fraught were 
Vprjed : the sight, or recollection of 

G 3 Clarice, 
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Clarice/ was sure to occasion it to* 
advert to the recent discovery, and ta* 
revolve the considerations naturally con- 
nected with it. Some latent glows and 
secret trepidations Avere likewise expert- 
enced, when, by some accident, our meet- 
ings were abrupt, or our interviews unwit- 
nessed ; yet my usual tranquillity was 
not as yet sensibly diminigfied : I could 
bear tothinkof her- marriage with another 
without painful emotions, and was anxious 
. only that her choice should be judicious 
and fortunate. 

*' My thoughts could not long continue 
in tliis state ; they gradually became more' 
ardent and museful. The image of Clarice 
occurred with unseasonable frequency : 
its charms were enhanced by some name-* 
less and indefinable additions: when it 

met 
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met me in the way, I was irresistibly dis- 
posed to stop and survey it with parti- 
cular attention. The pathetic cast of her 
features, the deep glow of her cheek, and 
some catch of melting music she had 
lately breatheii, stole incessantly upon my 
fancy. On recovering from my thought- 
ful moods, I sometimes found my cheeks 
wet with tears that had fallen unperceived, 
and my bosom he?tyed .with involuntary 
sighs. 

*' Tliese images did not content them* 
selves with invading my wakeful hours, 
but, likewise, encroached upon my sleep : 
I could no longer resign myself to slum- 
ber with the same ease as before ; when 
I slept, my visions were of the same 
impassioned tenor. 

G 4 ^' There 
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'* There was no difficulty in judging 
rightly of my situation : I knew what it 
was that duty exacted from me: tore- 
main in my present situation was a 
clvimerical project. That time and re- 
flection would suffice to restore me to 
myself, was a notion equally fallacious : 

yet i felt an insupportable reluctance to 

* * 

change it This reluctance was bwing 
not wholly or chiefly to my growing 
passion, but to the attachment which 
bound me to the service of my lady. All 
my contemplations had hitherto been 
modelled on the belief of my remaining in 
my present situation during my life ; my 
mildest anticipations had never fashioned' 
an event like this : any misfortune was^ 
light in comparison with that which tore 
me from her presence and service. But 
should I ultimately resolve to separate, 

hovir 
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*Iiow should I communicate my purpose? 
The pain of parting would scarcely be less 
on her side tjiau on mine. Could I consent 
to be the author of disquietude to her ? 
I had consecrated pjl my faculties to her 
service. This was the reconipence which 
it was in my power to make for the 
benefits that 1 had received. Would not 
this procedure bear the appearance of tlie 
basest ingratitude? The shadow of an 
•knputation like this was more excruciat- 
ing thaa tlie rack. 

** What motive could I assign for my 
conduct? The truth must not be told i 
this would be equivalent to supplicating 
for a new benefit i it would more become 
jne to lessen, than increase my obligations. 
Among aU my imagmations on this sul>- 
ject, the possibifity of a mutual passion 

o 5 never 
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never occurred to me. I could not be 
blind to the essential distinctions that 
subsist among men : I could expatiate, 
like others^ on the futilrty of ribbons 
and titles^ and on the dignity that was 
annexed to skill and virtue;, but these, 
for the most part, were the incoherences 
of speculation, and in no degree infkiericed 
the stream of my actions, and practical 
sentiments. The barrier that existed ia 
the present case I deemed insurmountable: 
this was not even the subject of doubt. 
In disclosing the truth I should be con- 
ceived to be soliciting my lady's mercy 
and intercession j but this would be the 
madness of presumption. Let me impress 
her with any other opinion than that I go 
in search of the happiness that 1 have lost' 
under her roof j let me save her generous 

beatt 
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IReart from the pangs which this persuasioa 
would infallibly produce. 

'* I could form no stable resolutions : 
I seemed unalterably conviticed of the 
necessity of separatibn, and j^et could not 
execute my design. When I had wrought 
lip my mind to the intention of explaining 
myself on the next interview, when thp 
next interview took place my tongue was 
powerless : I admitted any excuse for 
postponing my design, and gladly ad- 
mitted any topic, however foreign to my 
purpose. 

** It must not be imagined that my 
health sustained no injury from this 
conflict of my passions : my patroness^ 
perceived this alteration ;. she enquired 
vith the most affectionate solicitude into 

q6 the 
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the cause : it could not be explained* 1 
could safely make light of it, and repre* 
sent it as something which would probably 
disiappear of itself, as it originated without 
any adequate cause. She was obliged to 
acquiesce in my imperfect account. 

** Day after day passed in this state of 
fluctuation. I was conscious of the danh 
gers of delay, and that procrastinatiort^ 
without rendering the task less necessary, 
augmented its difficulties. At length, 
Bummoning my resolution, 1 demanded 
an audience. She received me with her 
usual affability. Common topics were 
'started ; but she saw the confusion and 
trepidation of my thoughts, and quickly 
relinquished them. She then noticed to 

« 

me what she had observed, and mentioned 
'the anxiety .\vhich these appearances had 

given 
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given her : she reminded me of the 
maternal regard which she had aiw^ays 
manifested towards me, and appealed to 
my own heart whether any thhig could be 
said in vindication of that reserve with 
which 1 had lately treated her, and urged 
me, as I valued her good opinion, to 
explain the cause of a dejection thui zvas 
4oo *ombl€. 

*^ Tq all this I could make but one 
answei': — * Think me not, Madam, perverse 
or ungrateful. I came just now to apprize 
you of a resolution that I had formed : 
I cannot explain the motives that induce 
me. In this case, to lie to you would be 
nnpardonabfe ; and since I cannot assign 
my true motives, I will not misl«id you 
by false representations. I came to inform 
you of my intention to leave your service, 

and 
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and to retire, wilh the fruits of your 
bounty; to my native village, where I shaU 
spend my life, I lK)pe,„iapjpce.' 

" Her surprise at this declaration was 
beyond measure : she could not believ^e 
her ears ; she had not heard me rightly ; 
she compelled me to repeat it ; still I was 
jesting ; I could not possibly mean wh^ 
my words imported^ 

^' I assured her, in terms still moi^ 
explicit, that my resolution was taken, 
and was unalterable ; and again entreated 
her to spare me the task of assigning 
my motives. 

** This was a strange determination. 
What could be the grounds of this new 
scheme ? What could be the necessity of 

hidinsT 
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hiding them from her? This mystery 
was not to be endured ; she couW by no 
means away with it: she thought it hard 
that I should abandon her at thi« time, 
when she stood in particular need of my 
assistance and advice: she would refuse 
nothing to make my situation eligible ; I 
had only to point out where she was 
deficient in her treatment of me, and she 
would endeavour ta supply it : she was 
willing to augment my emoluments in 
any degree that I desired : she could not 
think of parting with me ; but, at any 
xate, she must be informed of my motives. 

* It is a hard task,' answered I, 'that 
T have imposed upon myself: I foresaw 
its difficulties, and this foresight has 
hitherto prevented me from undertaking 

it; but the necessity by which I am 

impelled 



impelled will no longer be withstood. I 
am determined to go ; but to say why i^ 
impossible. I hope I shall not biing. u{x>ii: 
myself the imputation of Ingratitude ; biit 
this imputation, more intolerable than any 
other, must be borne, if it cannot lie 
avoided but by this disclosure.' 

' Keep your motives to yourself/ said 
she : ' I have too good an opinion of yoa 
to suppose that you would practise coa^ 
cealmcnt without good reason. I merely 
desire you to remain where you are. 
Since you will not tell me why you take 
np this new scheme, I can only say that 
it is impossible there should be any advan- 
tage in it : I will not hear of it, I tell 
you ; therefore submit to my decree with 
a good grace.' 



ti 
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*' Notwithstanding this prohibition, I 
persisted in declaring that my determi-^ 
nation was fixed, and that the motives 
which governed me would allow of no 
alternative. 

♦ 

' So, you will go, will you, whether I 
will or no? I have no poM^er to detain 
you ? You will regard nothing that I can 
day ?' 

* Believe me. Madam, no resolution 
ever was formed after a more vehement 
struggle. If my motives were known^ 
you would not only cease to oppose, but 
would hasten my departure. Honour me 
so far with your good opinion as to 
believe that in skying this I say nothing 
but the truth, and render my duty lesi 
• burden- 
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burdensome by cheerfully acquicscmg iv^ 
ks dictates/ 

* I would/ replied my lady, * I coulcf 
find somebody that has more power ovcf 
you than I have. Whom shall I call in to 
aid me in this arduous task ?' 

* Nay, dear Madam, if I can resist your 
entreaties, surely no other can hope ta 
succeed.' 

* I am not sure of that,' said my friend^ 
archly : * there is one person in the world 
whose supplications, I greatly suspect^ 
you would not withstands' 

* Whom do you mean r' said I, in some- 
trepidation, 

* Yott 
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* You will know presently ; unless I 
can prevail upoa you, I shall be obliged 
to call for assistance. ' , 

* Spare me the pam of repeating that 
no power on earth can change my resolu- 
tion/ 

' That's a fib !' she rejoined, with in- 
creased archness ; ' you know it is : if a 
certain person entreat you to stay, you 
will easily comply. I see I cannot hope 
to prevail by my own strength : that is 
a mortifying consideration ; but we must 
not part — that is a point settled. If 
nothing else will do, I must go and fetch 
my advocate. Stay here a moment.' 

** I had scarcely time to breathe before 
she returned^ leading in Clarice. I did 

uot 
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not yet comprehend the meaning of thb 
ceremony. The lady was overwhelmed 
with sweet confusion* Averted eyea and 
reluctant steps might have explained ta 
me the purpose of this meeting, if I had 
believed that purpose to be possible. 1 
felt the necessity of new fortitude, and 
struggled to recollect the motives that liad 
bitherto sustained me; 

* There, ' said my patroness, ' J havc^ 
been endeavouring to persuade this y^iingf 
man to live with us a Wttle longer : he h 
determined^ it seems, to change his ^bodej 
he will not tell why, and I do not care Xq 
Jcnow^ unless I could shew his reasons tq- 
be groundless: I have merely reipour 
straled with him on the folly of his 
scheme, but he has proved refractory ta 

all 
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All I can say: perhaps your efFoits may 
meet with better success. ' 

'^ Clarice said not a word : my own 
embarrassment equally disabled me from 
speaking. Regarding us both, for some 
time, with a benign aspect, Mrs. Lorimer 
resumed, taking a hand of each, and 
jaining them together* 

^ I very well know what it was that sug- 
•gested this scheme : it is strange that you 
should suppose me" so careless an ob- 
server as not to note, or not to under- 
- stand your situation : I am as well ac- 
quainted with what is passing in your 
heart as you yourself are ; but why are 
you so atixious to conceal it ? You know 
less of the adventurousness of love than I 
should have suspected : but I will not 
6 trifle 
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trifle with your feelings. You, Clitheroy 
know the wishes that I once cherished; 
I had hoped that my son would have 
found, in this darHng child, an object 
worthy of his choice, and that my girl 
would have preferred him to all others ; 
but I have long since discovered that this 
could not be — they are nowise suited to 
each other. There is one thing, in tlie 
next place, desirable, and now my wishes 
are accomplished : I see that you love 
each other ; and never, in my opinion, 
was a passion more rational and just : I 
should think myself the worst of beings if 
I did not contribute all in my power to 
your happiness. There is not the shadow 
of objection to your union : I know your 
scru|)les, Clithero, and am sorry to see 
that you harbour them for a moment; 
nothing is more unworthy of your good 

sense. 
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sense. I found out this girl long ago : 
take my word for it, young man, she <ioes 

not fall short of you in the purity anil 
tenderness of her attachment. What need 
is there of tedious preliminaries? I will 
leav« you together, and hope you will 
not be long in coming to a mutual un- 
derstanding : your union cannot be com- 
pleted too soon for my wiblies. Clarice 
is my only and darling daughter. As to 
you, Clithero, expect henceforth that 
treatment from me, not only to which 
your own merit entitles you, but which is 
due to the husband of my daughter.' 

*' With these words she retired, an4 
left us together. 

" Great God ! deliver me from the tor- 
ments of this remembrance 1 That a being, by 

whom 
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whom I was snatched from penury and bru* 
tal inorance, exalted to some rank in the 
intelligent creation, reared to affluence and 
honour, and thus, at last, spontaneously 
endowed with all that remained to com- 
plete the sum of my felicity — that a being 
like this— '—but such thoughts must not 
yet be — I must shut them out, or I sbafl 
never arrive at the end of my tale. My 
■efforts have been thus far successful ; I 
have hitherto been able to deliver a co- 
herent narrative : let the last words that 
I shall speak afford some glimmering of 
my better days — let me execute without 
faltering the only task that remains 
for me !** 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 



'* JljLoW propitious, how incredible was 
tliis^event ! I could scarcely confide in 
the testimony of my senses. Was it tru6 
that Clarice wa^ before me— that she was 
prepared to countenance my presumption — ► 
that she had slighted obstacles whi.ch I 
had deemed insurmountable — that I was 
fondly beloved by her, and should shortly 
be admitted to the possession of So inesti- 
mable a goad ? I will not repeat the terms 
- VOL. ti H in 
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in which I poured forth, at her feet, the 
raptures of my gratitude: my impetu- 
osity soon extorted from Clarice a con- 
firmation of her tnother^s declaration. 
An unrestrained intercourse was thence- 
forth . established between us : dejection 
and languor gave place, in my bosom, to 
the irradiations of joy arid hope ; tny flow- 
ing fortunes seemed to have attained 

A 

their utmost and imputable height. 

'* Alas ! they were destined to ebb with 
unspeakably greater rapidity, and to leavs 
me, in a momei;it, stranded and wrecked I 

'' Our nuptials would have been so« 
lemnized without delay, had not a mekn- 
choly duty interfered. Clarice had a 
friend in a distant part of the kii^gdom : 
her health had long been the prey of a con- 
sumption : 



tuAiptions she was iM>w evidently tending 
to dkscriutiofi. Ill this extremity she 
entreated her friend to afTord her the con^ 
solation of her presence t the only wish 
that remained was to die in her arms. 

* * This request ettuld not but be M^Hiijgly 
complied wHht it became me patiently 
to endure the delay that would thence 
arise to the completion of my wishes t 

eonsideriflg tke urgency and ttiournful- 
ness of the occaston, it was impossible for 
me to murmur; and the affectionate 
Clarice would suffer nothing to interfere 
with the duty whieh she owed to her 
dying' friend. 

r** I acooinpaniied hel^ dn this jourtiey, 
remained with her a fbw days, and then 
parted from her to return to the metro* 
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polls. 'It was not imagined that it would 
be necessary to prolong her absence bei^ 
yond a modtb. When I bade her fare* 
well, and informed her on what day I 
proposed ta return for her^ I felt no decay 
or my satisfaction ; my thoughts were 
bright and full of exultation. Why was 
not some intimation afforded me of the 
snares that lay in my path? In the traia 
laid for my destruction, the agent had so 
skilfully contrived that my security was 
not molested by the faintest omen. 

• ^/ I hasten to the crisis of my tale : I 
tm almost dubious of my strength; the 
nearer I approach to itj th^ stronger is 
my aversion ; Iny courage, instead of^ 
gathering force as I proceed, decai^s. 1 
am willing to dwell still longer 6n preli^ 
fiiinary circum&tanccsi tKer« ate other 

, V incidents^ 



incidents, without which my story wpuld b^ 
lame : I retail them,, because they afford 
jne a kind of respite from horrors, at tha 
thought of which every joint in my frame 
trembles I they must be endured; but 
that infirmity may be forgiven which 
jnakes; me inclined to procrastinate my 
suffering. 

'* I mentioned the lover whom my 
patroness was compelled, by the machina* 
tions of her brother, to discard. More 
than twenty years had passed since theii? 
separation. His birth was mean, and he 
was without fortune : his profession w.a« 
that of a surgeon. My lady not only, 
prevailed upon him to abandon bis 
country, but enabled him to do this by 
supplying his necessities from her own 
purse. His excellent understanding was^^. 

H 3 ^^^ 



fbr at time, obscured by passion ; but it 
If a* not difficult for my kdy ukimately ta 
dl)taiti fais concurrence to all her schemes* 
He saw and adored the rectitude of her 
iMotivetf, did not disddn to accept het 
gifb^ and projected means for maintaining 
an epistolary intercourse diuring theit 
separation. 

*^ Her interest procured him a post in the 
service of the East India Company. Sh«^ 
from time to time, informed of his 




foifs; A war broke out between the 
Company and some of the native Powers : 
he was present at a great battle, in which 
the English were defeated : she could trace 
him by his letters and by other circum- 
stances thus far; but here the thread was ' 
discontinued, and no means which she 
employed could procure any tidings of 

him : 



him : whether he wa* captive or deaci» 
continued for several years tx> be merely 
matter of conjecture. 

** On my return to Dublin, I found 
my patroness engaged in conversation 
with a stranger. She introduced us to 
each other in a manner that indicated the 
respect which slie entertained for us 
both. I surveyed and listenedi to him 
with considerable attention: his aspect 
was noble and ingenuous ; but his sua'* 
burnt and rugged features bespoke a 
various and b^HSteroua pilgrimage: the 
furrows of his brow were the products of 
vicissitude and hardship, rather than of 
age : hjb accents were fiery and enetgetic ; 
and the empassioned boldness of bis. ad* 
dress» as well as the tenor of his discoursct 
full of allusions to the past, and i^rets 

H 4 that 



that the course of events had not beeti 
different, made me suspect something 
extraordinary in his character. ' 

'* As soon as he left us, my Lady ex- 
plained who he was : — he was no otheir 

than the object of her youthful attach- 
ment, who had, a few.days before, dropped 
among us as from the skies. He had a 
long and various story to tell: he had 
accounted for his silence by enumerating 

the incidents of his life. — He had escaped 
from the prisons of Hyder ; had wandered 
on foot, and under various disguised, 
through the northern district of Hin- 
dostan : he Was sometimes a scholar of 
Benares, and sometimes a disciple of the 
Mosque; according to the exigencies of 
the times, he was a pilgrim to Mecca or 
to Jagunaut. By a long, circuitous, and 

perilous 



perilous route, he at length arrived at' 
. the Turkish capital. Here he resided for 
several years, deriving a precarious sub- 
sistence from the profession of a surgeon. 
He was obliged to desert this post, in 
coiisequeuce of a duel between two 
Scotchmen^ One of them had embraced 
the Greek religion, and was beti-othed to 
; the daughter of a wealthy trader of .that 
.nation : he perished in the conflict ; and 
the family of the lady not only procured 
the execution of his, antagonist, t)ut 
threatened to involve all those, who- were 
known to be connected with him, in tli/e 
same ruin. I 

** His life being thus endangered, 5t 
became necessary for him to seek a new 
iiesidence. ;He fled from Constautinbple 
iwith such, prqcipitatipn 4s reduced him: to 








the lowest poverty : be had traversed the 
ladian conquests of Alexander as a men- 
dicant-^m the same character he now^ 
irandered over the native country of 
Philip and Philopotmen : he passed saftly 
through multiplied perils'; and finally, 
embarkitig at Salonichi, he reached 
Venice : he descended through the passes 
of the Appetiines into Tuscany. In this 

journey he suffered a long detention 
from banditti, by whom he was waylaid. 

In consequence of his harmless deport- 
ment, and a seasonable display of his 
chirurgical skill, they granted him his 
life, though they for a time restrained him 
of his liberty, and compelled him to en- 
dure their society. 

'* The time was not misemployed 

wl^ic^ he spent immured in caverns and 

J carousing 
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icarousing with robbers : his details were 
emineutly singular and curiousi and 
evinced the acuteness of his penetration, 
as well as the steadfastness of his cours^ge; 

^* After emergmg from these wflds^ he 
found his way along the banks of the 

« 

Amo to Leghorn : thence he procured a 
passage to America ; whence he had just 
xetumedy with many additions to his ex- 
perience, but none ta h^ fortune. 

r 

** This wa» a remarkable event r It did 
not at first appear how far its conse* 
quences wcmld extend : the lady was, at 
present, disengaged and independent; 
though the passion which clouded her 
early prosperity was extinct, time had not 
diminished the worth of her friend, and 
they were £ir from having reached that 
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age when love becomes chimerical anH 
marriage folly. A confidential inter- 
course was immediately Established be- 
tween them. The bount}'^ of Mrs. Lori* 
mer soon divested her friend of all fear 
of poverty.-^* At any rate,* sard she, 
* he shall wander no further, but shall be 
comfortaWy situated for the rest of his 
life/ 

** All his scruples were vanquished by 
the reasonableness of her remonstrances, 
and the vehemetice of her solicitations.* 

- *' A cordial intimacy grew between me 
arid the newly arrived : our intj&rviews 
were frequent,. and our communications 
without reserve. He detailed .vto me the 
result of his experience, and|)b£patiated 
withoijt end, on the history of Jiis actions: 

> and 
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and opinions : he related the adventures 
of his youth, and dwelt upon all the cir- 
cumstances of his attachment to my 
patroness. On this subject I had heard 
only general details : I continually found 
cause, in the course of his narrative, to 
revere the illustrious qualities of my lady; 
and to weep at the calamities to which 
the infernal malice of her brother had isub- 
jected her. • '. ^ 

' ^ The tale of that man's misdeeds, 
amplified and dramatised by the indignant 
eloquence of this historian, oppressed me 
with astonishment : if a poet had drawn 
Such a portrait, I should have been prone 
to suspect the soundness of his judghientji 
Till now, 1 had imagined that lio dia*. 
racter was uniform and unn&xed; and 

my theory of the passions did not enable 

• ■ .• 

me 



'Via 
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me to acxx)unt for a propensity gratified 
merely by evil^ and delighting m shrieks 
and agony foi their owa sake. 

^^ It was natural to suggest to my 
Iriend, whea expatiating on this theme^ au 
enquiry as to how far subsequent eveats 
had obliterated the impressions that were 
then mad^ and as to the plausibility of 
reviving, at this most auspicious periodi 
his claims on the heart of his friend.. 
When he thought proper to notice these 
biutSi he gave me to understand that time 
had made no essential alterations in hia* 
sentiments in this respect — that he still 
fostered a hope; to which every day 
added new vigour, that whatever was the 
ultimate event, he trusted in his fortitude 
to sustain it,^ if adverse, and in his wisdom 

to 
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to extract from it the most valuabte cob^ 
sequences^ if ft should prove prosperous^ 

** The progress of things was not un« 
favourable to his hopes r she treated his^ 
insinuations and professions M'ith levity ; 
but her arguments seemed to be urgecl 
with no other view than to afford an 
opportunity of confutation; and, since 
there was no abatement of familiarity and 
kindness, there was room to hope tliat 
the affair would terminate agreeably to 
iiis wishes.^ 



^^^V 
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CHAP. VII. 



V/LARICE, meanwhile, was absent. 

^ • . . < ■ • • « 

Her friend seemed, at the end of a month', 
to belittle less distant from the grave thaa 
at first. My impatience would not allow 
me to wait till her death : I visited her ; 
but was once more obliged to return 
alone. I arrived late in the city; and 
being greatly fatigued, I retired almost 
immediately to my chamber. 



c . . "On 



^' On hearing of my arrival, Sarsefield 
hastened to see tne. He came to my bed- 
side; and such, in his opinion, was the 
importance of the tidings which he bad 
to communicate, that he did not scruple 
to rouse me from a deep sleep/* 

' At thi^ period of his narrative, CUthero 
stopped : his cothplexion varied from one 
^degree of paleness to another ; his braiA 
appeared to suffer some severe constriction : 
he desired to be excused for a few minutes 
from proceeding. In a short time he was 
relieved from this paroxism, and resumed 
his tale with an accent tremulous at first, 
but acquiring stability and force as he 
went on. 

*^ On waking, as I have said, I found 
my friend seated at my bedside : his 

countenance 
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countenance exhibited various tokens of 
alarm. As soon as I perceived who it 
was, I started)^ exctaiming-^* What is the 
matter ?* 

'* He sighed. 

^ Pardon/ said he» * ttiis unseasonable 
intruMon I a light matter would not have 
occasioned it. I have waited for two 
days past in an agony of impatience for 
your return : ha{>pily you are at last 
come. I stand in the utmost need c£ 
your council and aid»' 

* Heaven defend V cried I : ' this is a 
terrible prelude. You may, of course, rely 
upon my assistance and advice : what is 
it that yofti have to propose ?* 

* Tuesday 
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"* Tuesday, evening/ he answered^ * I 
spent here. It was late before I returned! 
to my lodgings. I was in the act of lift^ 
ing my hand to the bell^ when my eye 
was Caught by a person standing close t^ 
the wall, at the distance of ten paces t 
his attitude was that of one employed 
in watching my motions ; his face was 
turned towards me, and happened, at 
that moment, to be fully illuminated by 
the rays of a globe-lamp that hung over the 
door. I instantly recognised his features 
—I was petrified — I had. no power to 
execute my design, or even to move, but 
,stoQd for some seconds gazing upon hinu 
He was, in no degree, disconcerted by the 
eagerness of my scrutiny; he seemed 
perfectly indifferent to the consequences 
of being known. At length he slowly 
turned his eyes to another quarter, but 
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\vlth6ut changing his posture^ or the 
sternness .of his looks. I cannot describe 
to you the shock which this encounter 
produced in me. *At last I went into the 
bouse, and have ever since been excessively 
uneasy. * 

' I do not see any ground for uneasi^-^ 
ness/ 

' You do not then suspect who this* 
person is ?' 

' No.^ 

' It is Arthur Wiatte.' 

* Good Heaven ! it is impossible f 
What, my Lady's brother ?^ 

* The same»* 

' It cannot be! Were we not assured of 
his death — that he perished in a mutiny 

ou 
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on board the vessel in which he wai 
embarked for transportation ? 



V 



^ Such was fumout, which is -easily 
mistaken : iny eyes cantiot be deceived 
in this case; I should as easily fail to 
recognise his sister, when I first met herj 
as him-! this is the man, whether once 
dead or not, he is, at present, alive, and 

in this city.' 

. ^ Biit has any thing since happened ttt 
confirm -you in this opinion ?' 

\ Yes; thef e has; As soon as I had 
«co\'ered from my first surprise, I began 
to reflect updn the measures propet to hh 
:lakeh. This wds the identical Arthut 
Wiatte*— you "know his character: no 
time . was likely to* chainge the principles 

of 
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of BVLch a man ; but his appearance luM^^ 
ciently betrayed the incurableness of his 
habits; the same sullen and atrocious 
passions were written in bis visage* You 
recollect the vengjeance which Wiatte 
denounced «gattist his sister: thece is 
every thing to dread from his malignity* 
How to obviate the danger I know not I 
I thought, however, of one expedient ; it 
might serve a present purpose, nnd some* 
thing better might suggest itself on your 
return.— I came hither early the next day* 
Old Gowan, tke porter, ib weU aequaidteii 
with Wiatte's story : I mentioned to him 
that I had reason to think that he had 
returned ; I chained iiim to iiave a watch.- 
ful eye upon every ooie that kxu>ck£sd Jlt 
the gate, and that if this person should 
come, by no means to aihnit him. Hie 
old man promised faithfully to Mde hf 
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my directions: his terrors, indeed, were 
greater than mine, and he knew the im« 
poitance of excluding Wiatte from these 
walls/ 

» 

* Did you not inform my Lady of this V 

* No, In what way could I tell it to 
her ? What end could it answer ? Why 
i^hould I make her oiiserable ? But I have 
not done. Yesterday naming Gowan took 
me aside, and informed me that Wiatte 
bad made his appearance the day before 
at the gate. He knew him, lie said, in a 
moment. He demanded to see the lady ; 
but the old man told him she was engaged, 
and cotttd not be seen. He assumed 
penemptory and haughty airs, and asserted 
that his business Was of such importance 
as not io endui^ a moment's delay. G owan 

persisted 
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persisted in his first refusal. He retired 
with great reluctance ; but said he should 
return to-inorrow, when he should insbt 
upon admission to the presence df the 
lady. I have enquired, and find that he 
has not repeated his visit. What is to bd 
donfer' 

" I was equally at a losd with ifiy friend) 
this accident was so unlooked for. What 
might not be dreaded from the monstrous 
depravity of Wiatte? His menaces of ven-i^ 
geance against his sister still rung in "my 
ears: some means of eluding them were 
indispensible. Could law be resorted to ? 
Against an evil like this, no legal provision 
had been made : ' nine years had elapsed 
since his transportation — seven years was 
the period of his exile; in returning, 
therefore, he had^comraitted no crime : 

his 
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his person could not be lawfully molested, 
we were justified merely in repelling an 

attack. But suppose we shoulil appeal 
to Jaw, could this be done without the 
knowledge a;nd concurrence of his sister? 
She would never permit it; her heart 
was incapable of fear from this quarter : 
she would spurn at the mention of pre- 
cautions against the hatred of her brother ; 
her inquietude would merely be awakened 
on his own account 

** 1 was overwhelmed with perplexity : 
perhaps if he were sought out, and some 
judgment formed of the kind of danger 
to be dreaded from him, by a knowledge 
of his situation and views, some expedient 
jnight be thence suggested. 

^* But how should his haunts be dis- 
VOL. I. 1 c;^N^\^^^ 
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covered ? This was easy : he had inti- 
mated the design of applying again for 
admission to his sister. Let a person 
be stationed at hand, who, being furnished 
with an adequate description of his person, 
and dress, sluiH mark him when he comes, 
and follow him when he retires, and 
forthwith impart to us the information 
on that head which he shall be able to 
collect. 

*' My friend concurred in this scheme: 
no better could, for the present, be sug* 
gested. Here ended our conference. 

** I was thus supplied with a new sub- 
ject of reflection ; it was calculated to fill 
my mind with dreary forebodings: the 
future was no longer a scene of security 
and pleasure : it would be hard for those 

to 
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to partake of our fiears, who did not 
partake of our experience* The existence 
of Wiatte was the canker that had blasted 
the fielicity of my patroness : in his re- 
appearance on the stage there was some- 
thing portentous ; it seemed to include 
in it consequences of the utmost moment, 
w ithout my being able to discover what 
tliese consequences were. 

** That Sarsefield should i^e so quickly 
followed by his arch-foe — that they started 
anew into existence, without an^^ previous 
intimation, in a manner wholly unex- 
pected, and at the same period ; it seemed 
as if there lurked under those appearances 
a tremendous significance, which humau 
sagacity could not uncover. - My heart 
sunk within me when I reflected that this 
was the father of my Clarice— he by* whose 
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cruelty lier mother was torn from th€l 
enjoyment of untarnished honour, and 
consigned to infamy and an untimely 
grave — he by whom herself was abandoned 
in the helplessness of infancy, and left to 
be the prey of obdurate avarice, and the 
victim of wretches who traffic in virgin 
innocence, who had done all that in him 
lay to devote her youth to guilt and 
misery. What were the limits of his 
power ? How may he exert the parental 
prerogatives ? 

** To sleep while these images were 
haunting me, was impossible : I passed the 
night in continual motion ; I strode, with- 
out ceasing, across the floor of my apart- 
ment ; my midd was wrought to a higher 
pitch than I had ever before experienced. 
The occasion, accurately considered, was 

far 



^<^i 
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far fromjustifyingtheominous inquietudes 
ivliich I then felt: — how then should I 
account for them ? 

'* Sarsefield probably enjoyed his usual 
•lumber : his repose might not be per* 
fectly serene ; but when he ruminated on 
impending or possible calamities, his 
tongue did not cleave to his mouthi his 
throat was not parched with unquencliable 
thirst, he was not incessantly stimulated 
to employ his superfluous fertility of 
thought in motion : if I tremblerf for 
the safety of her whom I loved, and ' 
whose safety was endangered by being 
the daughter of this miscreant, had he not 
equal reason to fear for her whom he also 
loved, and who, as the sister of this ruffian, 
was encompassed by the most alarming 

1 3 perils? 
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perils ? Yet he probably was calm while 
I was harassed by anxieties^ 

** Alas! the difference was easily ex- 
plained ! Such was the beginning of a 
aeries ordained to hurry n)e to swift de- 
struction—such were the primary tokens 
of the presence of that power by whose 
accursed machinations I was destined to 
fall. You are startled at this declaration ; 
it is one to which you have been little 
accustomed : perhaps you regard it merely 
as ah effusion of frenzy. I know what 
I am saying ; I do not build upon con- 
jectures and surmises : I care not indeed 
for your doubts ; your conclusion may be 
fashioned at your pleasure. Would to 
Heaven that my belief were groundless, 
and that I had no reason to believe my 

intellects 
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intellects to have been perverted by 
diabolical instigations I 

*' I could procure no sleep that night ; 
after Sarsefield's departure I did not even 
lie down : it seemed to me that I could 
not obtain the benefits of repose ptherwise 
than by placing my Lady beyond thQ 
possibility of danger. 

« 

** I met Sarsefield the 6ext day, lit 
pursuance of the scheme which had been 
adopted by us on the preceding evening, 
a person was selected and commissioned 
to watch the appearance of Wiatte. The 
day passed as usual with respect to the 
lady : in the evening she was surrounded 
by a few friends. Into this number I was 
now admitted ; Sarsefield and myself 
made a part of this company. Various 

1 4 topics 
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topics were discussed with ease and 
sprightliness : her societies were composed 
of both sexes, and seemed to have mono- 
polized all the ingenuity and wit that 
^^isted in the metropolis* 

" After a slight repast the company 
dispersed. This reparation took place 
earlier than usual, on account of a slight 
indisposition in Mrs. Lorimer. Sarsefield 
and I went out together : we took that 
opportunity of examining our agent, and 
receiving no satisfaction from him, we 
dismissed him for that night, enjoining 
him to hold himself in readiness for rt^ 
peating the experiment to-morrow. My 
friend directed his steps homeward, and 
I proceeded to execute a commission with 
which I had charged myself. 

'' A few 
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'^ A few days before a large sum had 
?been deposited in the hands of a banker 
for the use of my^ady : it was the amount 
of a del>t which had lately been recovered, 
and was lodged here for the purpose of 
being paid on demand of her or her agents. 
It was my present business to receive this 
money : I had deferral the performance 
of this engagement to so late an hour, on 
account of certain preliminaries which 
were necessary to be adjusted. 

*' Having received this money, I pre^ 
pared to. return home. The inquietude 
which had been occasioned by Sarsefield's 
intelligence had not incapacitated me 
from performing my usual daily occupa* 
lions : it was a theme to which, at every 
interval of leisure from business or dis- 
course, I did not fail to return. At these 

I 5 times 
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times I employed myself in examining the 
sulgect on alljudes ; in supposing paFticular 
emergencies, and delineating the conduct 
that was proper to be observed on each. 
My daily thoughts were, by no means, so 
fear-inspiring as the meditations of the 
night had beea. 

^^'As soon as I left the bankers^ door 
my meditations fell into this channel r I 
again reviewed the recent occurrences, 
and imagined the consequences likely to 
flow from them., My dedoictions were 
not, on this occasion, peculiarly distress* 
fiik The netura of darkness had added 
nothing to my appreliensions ; I regarded 
Wiatte merely as one against whose malice 
it was wise to employ the most vigilant 
precautions: in revolving these precau- 
tions nothing occuried that was new ;. the 

danger 
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danger appeared without unusual aggra- 
vations, and the expedients that offered 
themselves to my choice, were viewed 
with a temper not more sanguine or 
despondent than before. 

In this state of mind I began, an J con- 
tinued my walk. The distance was consi- 
derable between my own habitation and 
that which I had left: my way lay 
chiefly through populous and wdl-fre- 
quented streets r in one part of the way, 
however, it was at the option of the pas- 
senger either -to keep along the large 
streets, or considerably to sh<iTten the 
journey by turning into a dark, crooked, 
and narrow lane. Being familiar with 
every part of this metropolis;, and deeming 
it advisable to take the shortest and 
obscurest road, I turned into the alley ; 

16 I proceeded 
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I proceeded without interruption to the 
next turning : one night officer, distin- 
guished by his usual ensigns, was the 
only person who passed me. I had gone 
three steps beyond when I perceived a 
man by my side : I had scarcely time to 
notice this circumstance, when a hoarse 
voice exclaimed—* D— n ye, villain — 
ye're a dead man !' 

^* At the same moment a pistol flashed at 
my ear, and a report followed. This> 
however, produced no other effect than, 
for a short space, to overpower my senses : 
I staggered back, but did not fall, 

** The ball, as I afterwards discovered, 

had grazed my forehead, but without 

ipaking any dangerous impression^ The 

assassin, perceiving that liis pistol had 

"-^ 6 been 
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been ineffectual, muttered, in an enraged 
tone*—* This shall do your business!'— 
At the same time he drew a knife forth 
from his bosom. 

** I was able to distinguish this action 
by the rays of a distant lamp, which glis- 
tened on thei)lade. All this passed in an 
instant; the attack was so abrupt, that 
my thoughts could not be suddenly . re- 
called from the confusion into which they 
were thrown : my exertions were mecha- 
nical y, my will might be said to be passive^ 
and it was only by retrospect, and a con- 
templation of consequences, that I became 
fully informed of the nature of the scene* 

'* If my assailant had disappeared as 
soon as he had discharged the pistol^ my 
state of extreme surprise might have slowly 

*■ .1 

given 
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given place to resolution and activity j 
as it was, ray sense was no sooner strucl!; 
by the reflection from the blade, than my 
hand, as if by spontaneoos energy, 'was 
thrust into my pocket : I drew forth a. 
pistol — he lifted up his weapon to strike^ 
but it dropped from bis powerless fingers: 
he fell ; and his groans informed me that 
I had managed my arms wih more skxft 
thaa my adversary^ 

*' The noFse of this encounter sooa 
attracted spectators : lights were biought, 
and my antagonist discovered bleeding at 
my feet. I explained, as brieffy as I \i*as 
able, the scene which they witnessed*. 
Tlie prostrate person was raised by two 
men, and carried into a public- house 
at band. 



If 



I had 
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** I had not lost my presence of mind— 

I at once perceived the propriety of admi- 

ntsterrng assistance to the wounded man*; 

I dispatched, therefore, one of the by- 

standers for a surgeon of consixJerabte 

eminence, who lived at a small distance, 

and to whom I was well known. The 

man was carried into an inner apartment, 

and laid: npon the floor. It. was not till 

now that I had a suitable opportunity of 

ascertaining who it was with whom I had 

been engaged. ' I naw looked upon hrs. 

face: the paleness of death C04ild not 

conceal his well-known features — it was 

Wiatte himself who was breathing liis 

last groans at my feet 1 

** The surgeon whom I had sununoaed, 
attended ; but immediately perceived tjkp 

condition pf his patient to be hopeless : 

■"' • 
m 
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in a quarter of an hour he expired,. 
During this interval^ he was insensible to 

all around him. I was known to the sur-^ 
geon, the landlord, and some of the wit- 
nesses ; the case needed little explanation ; 
the accident reflected no guilt upon me ^ 
the landlord was charged with the care 
of the corpse till the morning, and I 
was allowed to return home without fur- 
ther impediment* 



CHAP. 
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*'* A ILL now my mind had been swayed 
by the urgencies of this occasion : these 
reflections were excluded^ which rushed 
tumultuously upon me the moment I 
was at leisure to receive them. Without 
foresight of a previous moment, an entire 
change had been wrought in wy con- 
dition. 

'* I had been oppressed with a sense of 
the danger that flowed from the existence 

of 
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of litis man : by what means the perrt 
could be annihilatedj and we be placed in 
security from hb attempts, no efforts of 
mind could suggest To devise these 
means, and employ them with success, 
demanded, as I conceived, the most pow* 
erful sagacity and the firmest courage. 
Now the danger was no more ; the intel* 
ligence, in which plans of mischief might 
be generated, was extingubhed or flown- ; 
lifeless were the hands ready ta execute 
the dictates of that intelligence; the 
contriver of enormous evil was, in one mo- 
ment, bereft of the power and the will to 
injure. Our past tranquillity had been 
owing to the belief of his death : fear and 
dismay had resumed their dominion whea 
the mistake was discovered ; but now 
we might regain possession of our wonted 
confidence — 1 had beheld wi^^.my owu 

W^. eyes 
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eyes the lifttess corpse of our imptacabJe 
adversary .•—thus, in ^ moment, had ter* 
minated his long and flagitious career ; 

his restless indignation, his mafignant 
projects, that bad so long occupied tlie 

stage, and been so fertile of calamity^ 
were now at an end f 

" In the course of my metlitations the 
idea of the death of this man had oc- 
curred, and it bore the appearance of a 
desirable event } yet it was little qualified 
to tranquillize my fears. In the long 
catalogue of contingencies this, indeed, 
was to be found; but it was as little 
likely to happen as any other ; it could 
not happen without a series of anterior 
events paving the way for it; if his 
death came from us, it must be the result 

of 
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of design — it must spring from laborious 
circumvention and deep-laid-stralagems* 

** No : he was dead — I had killed him : 
M'hat had I done? I had meditated 
nothing; I was impelled by an uncon<» 
scious necessity : had the assailant been 
my father, the consequence would have 
been the same; my understanding had 
been neutral. Could it be ? In a space so 
short was it possible that so tremendous 
a. deed had been executed? Was 1 not 
deceived by some portentous vision ? I 
had witnessed the convulsions and last 
agonies of Wiatte — he was no more, and 
I was his destroyer ! 

** Such was the state pf my mind for 
lome time after this dreadfcl event* Pre^ 

viously 
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vlously to it I was calm, considerate, and 
^f-collected ; I marked the way that I 
was going; passing objects were ob- 
served , if I adverted to the series of my 
own reflections, my attention was not 
seized and fastened by them — I could 
•disengage myself at pleasure, and could 
pass, without difficulty, from attention to 
the world within to the contemplation of 
that without. 

^* Now my liberty, in this respect, was at 
an end: I was fettered, confounded, 
smitten with excess of thought, and laid 
prostrate with wonder ! I no longer at* 
tended to my steps. 

*' When I emerged from my stupor, I 
found that I had trodden back the way 
which I had lately come, and had arrived 

withia 
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V'illiln sight of the banker's door. I 
checked myself, and once more turned 
my steps homeward. 

'' This seemed to be a hint for enter- 
ing into new reflections. — * Tlie deed,' 
said I, * is irretrievable — I have killed 
tlie brother of my patroness, the father of 
my love !' 

'* This suggestion was new : it instantly 
involved me in terror and perplex ity.^-^ 
* How shall I communicate the tidings? 
What effect will they produce ? My Lady's 
sagacity is obscured by the benevolence 
of her temper : her brother was sordidly 
wicked, a hoary ruffian, to whom the 
language of pity was as unintelligible as 
the gabble of monkeys: his heart was 
fortified against compunction by the atro- 
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cmns habits of forty years; he lived only 
to interrupt her peace, to confute the pro- 
mises of virtue, and convert to rancour 
and reproach the fair fame of fidelity^ 

*' He was her brother still. As a 
lauman being, his depravity was never 
beyond the health-restoring power of re- 
pentance; his heart, so long as it beat, 
was accessible to remorse. The singu- 
larity of his birth had made her regard 
this being as more intimately her brother 

m 
I 

than would have happened in diflferent 
circumstances : it was her obstinate per- 
euasiou that their fates were blended. 
The ruraour of his death she had never 
credited : it was a topic of congratula- 
tion to her friends, but of mourning and 
distress to her. That he would one day 

reappear upon the stagCi and assume the 

dignity 
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dignity of virtue, was a source of cott- 
solation with which she would never con- 
sent to part 

*' Her character was now known. 
When the doom of exile was pronounced 
upon him, she deemed it incumbent on 
her to vindicate herself from aspersions 
founded on misconceptions of her motives 
in refusing her interference. The maiiu* 
script, though unpublished, was widely 
circulated : none could resist her simple 
and touching eloquence, nor rise from th6 
perusal without resigning his heart to the 
most impetuous impulses of admiration, 
and enlisting himself among the eulogists 
of her justice and her fortitude. Thi^ 
was the only monument, in a written 
form; of her genius : as such, it was 
engraven on my memory; tlie picture 

that 
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that it described was the perpetual com- 
panion of my thoughts. 

** Alas ! it had perhaps been well for 
me if it had been buried in eternal obli- 
vion ! I read in it the condemnation of 
my deed, the agonies she was preparing 
to suffer, and the indignation that vik)uld 
overflow upon the author of so signal a 
calamity* , 

V '51 had i-escued my life* by the sacri- 
fice of his; whereas I should have died. 
Wretched and precipitate coM'^ard ! What 
had become of my boasted gratitude? 
Such was the zeal that 1 had vowed to 
. her— such the services which it was the 
business of my life to perform ! I had 
snatched her brother from existence — I 

had torn from her the hope which she so 
VOL. I. - K ardently 
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ardently and indefatigabl}' cherished^- 
from a contemptible and dastardly regard 
to my own safety, I had failed in the 
moment of trial, and when called upon 
by Heaven to evince the sincerit}- of my 
professions ! 

*^ She had treated my professions 
lightly ; my vows of eternal devotion she 

had rejected with lofty disinterestedness ; 
she had arraigned my impatience of obli- 
gation as criminal, and condemned every 
scheme Lhad projected for freeing myself 
from the burden which her beneficence 
had laid upon me. The impassioned and 
vehement anxiety with which, in former 
days, she had deprecated the vengeance 
of her lover against Wiatte, rung in my 
ears : my senses were shocked anew by 
the dreadful sounds—* Touch not my 

brother : 
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brother: wherever you meet with him, of 
whatever outrage he be guilty, suffer 
him to pass in safety : despise me — aban- 
don n;ie — kill me — all this I can bear even 
from you ;^ but spare, I implore you, my 
unhappy brother: the stroke that deprives 
him of life will not only have the same 
effect upon me, but will set my portion 
in everlasting misery !' 

*' To these supplications I had been 
deaf: it is true I had not rushed upon 
him unarmed, intending no injury nor 
expecting any : of that degree of wick- 
edness I was, perhaps^ incapable. Alas ! 
I have immersed myself sufficiently deep 
in crimes — I have trampled under foot 
every motive dear to the heart of honour— 
1 have shewn myself unworthy the society 
of men ! 

K 2 '' Such 
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** Such were the turbulent suggestions 
of that momeDt. My pace slackened — I 
stopped, and vas obliged to support my- 
self against a wall ; the sickness that bad 
seized my heart penetrated every part of 
my frame. Tliere was but one thing 
wanting to complete my distraction : — 
* My I^dy, * said I, * believed her fate 
to be blended with that of Wiatte : — who 
shall affirm that the persuasion is a ground- 
less one ? She had lived and prospered, 
notwithstanding the general beHef that 
her brother was dead : she M'ould not 
hearken to the rumour — Why? Because 
nothing less than indubitable evidence 
would suffice to convince her ?-^because 
the counter intimation flowed from an 
infallible source? How can the latter sup- 
position be confuted ? Has she not predicted 
the event ? The period of terrible fulfilment 

"V ■ * . - 
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has arrived : the same blow that bereaved 
him of life, has likewise ratified her doom. 
Siie has been deceived : it is nothing 
more, perhaps, than a fond imagination — 
it matters not: — who knows not the 
cogeny of faith ? — that the pulses of life, 
are at the command of the will ? The 
bearer of- these tidings will be themes? 
senger of death — a fatal sympathy will 
seize her— rshc will shrink, and swoon, 
and perish at tlie news ! Fond and short- 
sighted wretch ! this is the price thou 
hast given for security ! In the rashness 
of thy thought thou saidst — * Nothing, is 
wanting but his death to restore us to 
confidence and safety/ Lo ! the purchase 
h made ! Havoc and despair, that were 
restrained during his life, were let loose hy 
his last sigh ; now only is destruction 
.made sm'e — thy Lady, thy Clarice, thy 
' ? . K 3 friend, 
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friend, and thyself are, by this act, 
involved in irretrievable and coniraon 
ruin !' ^ 



'* I started from my attitude: I was 
scarcely conscious of any transition ; the 
interval was fraught with stupor and 
amazement ; it seemed as if my senses had 
been hushed in sleep, while the powers of 
locomotion were unconsciously exerted 

I- 

to bear me to my chamber. By whatever 
means the change was effected, there I 
was— — 

•* I have been able to proceed thus far: 
I can scarcely believe the testimony of 
my memory that assures me of this. My 
task is almost executed ; but whence shall 
I obtain strength enough to finish it? 
What I have told is light as gossamer 

compared 
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compared with the insupportable and 
crushing horrors of that which • is to 
come. Heaven, in token of its ven- 
gcance, will enable me to proceed : it is 
fitting that my scene should thus close ! 

** My fancy began to be infected with 
the errors of my understanding: the 
iriood into which my mind was plunged 
was incapable of any propitious inter- 
mission ; all within me was tempestuous 
and dark ; my ears were accessible to no 
sounds but those of shrieks and lamenta- 
tions. It was deepest midnight, and all 
the noises of a great metropoliis were 
hushed ; yet I listened as if to catch 
some strain of the dirge that was begun :. 
sable robes, sobs, and a dreary solemnity 
encompassed me on all sides; I was. 
haunted to despair by images of death, 

K 4 imaginary 
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imaginary clamours, and the train of 
funeral pageantry : I seemed to have 
passed fof ward to a distant aera of my life : 
the effects which were to come were al- 
ready realized — the foresight of misery 
created it, and set me in the midst of that 
hell which I feared. 

'• From a paroxism like this the worst 
might reasonably be dreaded ; yet the 
next step to destruction was not suddenly 
taken : I paused on the brink of the 
precipice, as if to survey the depth of that 
frenzy that invaded me — was able to 
ponder on the scene, and deliberate in a 
state that partook of calm, on the circum- 
stances of my situation : my mind was 
harassed by the repitition of one idea; 
conjecture deepened into certainty ; I 
could place the object in no light which 

did 
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did not corroborate the persuasion that, 
in the act committed, I had ensured the 
destruction of my Lady. 

'* At length my mind, somewhat re- 
lieved from the tempest of my fears, began 
to trace ami analyze the consequences 
which I dreaded. 

~-- 
** The fat« of Wiatte would inevitably 

draw along with it that of his sister : ia 
what way would this effect be produced ? 
Were they linked together by a sympathy 
whose influence was independent of sen- 
sible communication ? Could she arrive 
at a knowledge of hi^ miserable end by 
other than verbal means ? 1 had heard of 
such extraordinary copartnerships - in 
being and modes of instantaneous inter- 
course among beings locally distant. Was 

K 5 ^VvNSk 
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this a new insfeince of the subtil ty of mind ? 
Had she already endured his agdinies, and, 
like him, already ceased to breathe? 

*^ Every hair bristled at this horrible sug- 
gestion. But the force of sympathy might 
be chimerical : buried in sleep, or engaged 
in careless meditation, the instrument by 
which her destiny might be accomplished 
was the steel of an assassin ; a series of 
events, equally beyond the reach of fore- 
sight with those which had just happened, 
might introduce, with equal abruptness, 
a similar disaster. What at that mo- 
ment was her condition? Reposing ia. 
safety in her chamber, as her family- 
imagined. But were they not deceived ? 
Was she not a mangled corpse ? Whatever 
were her situation, it could not be ascer- 
tained, except by extraordinary means, 

till 
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till the morning. Was it wise to defer 
the scrutiny till then ? Why not instantly 
investigate the truth ? 

'* These ideas passed rapidly through 
my mind : a considerable portion of time 
and amplitication of phrase are necessary 
to exhibit verbally, ideas contemplated 
in a space of incalculable brevity. With 
the same rapidity I conceived the resolu- 
tion of determining the truth of my 
suspicions. All the family but myself 
were at rest : winding passages would 
conduct me, without danger of disturbing 
them, to the hall from which double stair- 
cases ascended. One of these led to a 
saloon above ; on the east side of which 
was a door that communicated with a suit 
of rooms, occupied by the lady of the 
mansion. The first was an antichamber, 

K 6 vx 
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in which a female servant usually lay ; 
the second was the lady's own bed-chara- 
ber : this was a sacred recess, with 
whose situation, relative to the other 
apartments of the building, I was well 
acquainted ; but of which I knew nothing 
from my own examination, having never 
betn admitted into it. 

' ** Tliither I was now resolved to repair. 
I was not deterred by the sanctity of the 
place and hour ; I was insensible to all 
consequences but the removal of my 
doubts : not that my hopes were balanced 
by my fears : that the same tragedy had ' 
been performed in her chamber and in the 
street, nothing hindered me from believing 
with as much cogency as if my own eyes 
had witnessed it, but the reluctance *with 
which we admit a detestable truth. 
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'* To terminate a state of intolerable 
suspense, I resolved to proceed forthwith 
to her chamber. I took the light, and 
paced, with no interruption, along the 
galleries. T used no precaution : if I had 
met a servant or a robber, T am not sure 
that I should have noticed him ; my at- 
tention was too perfectly engrossed to 
allow me to spare any to a casual object. 
I cannot affirm that no one observed mt : 
this, however, was probable from the 
distribution of the dwelling: — it consisted 
of a central edifice and two wings; one of 
which was appropriated to domestics, and 
the other, at the extremity of which my 
apartment was placed, comprehended a 
library, and rooms for formal and social 
and literary conferences : these therefore 
were deserted at night, and my way lay 

along 
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along these; hence it was not likely that 
my steps would be observed, 

*^ I proceeded to the hall: -the prin- 
cipal parlour was beneath her chamber : 
in the confusion of my thoughts I mistook 
one for the other : I rectified as soon as I 
detected my mistake. I ascended, with 
a beating heart, the staircase. The door 
of the antichamber was unfastened : I 
entered, totally regardless of disturbing 
the girl who slept within. The bed which 
she occupied was concealed by curtains. 
Whether she were there 1 did not stop to 
examine : I cannot recollect that any 
tokens were given of wakefulness or alarm. 
It was not till I reached the door of 
her own apartmeut that my heart began 
to falter. 
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"It was not that the momentouMiessof \ 
the question I was about to decide rushed 
with its genuine force upon my appre- 
hension. Appalled and aghast, I had 

scarcely power to move the bolt. If the 
imagination of her death was not to be 
supported, hbw should I bear the speo 
tacle of wounds and blood ? Yet this was 
reserved for me. A few paces would iSet 

nae in the midst of a scene of >vhich I was 
the abhorred contriver.— Was it right to 
proceed? .There were still the remnants 
of doubt : my forebodings might possibly 
be groundless ; all within might be safety 
and -serenity ; a respite might be gained 
from the execution of an irrevocable sen- 
tence. What could I do ? Was not any 
thing easy 'to endure in comparison with 
the agonies of suspense ? If I could not - 

obviate the evil, I must bear it; bufthe 

»» 

torments 
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torments of suspense were susceptible of 
Vcmedy. 

** 1 drew back the bolt, and entered 
with the reluctance of fear, rather than 
the cautiousness of guilt. I could not 
iift my eyes from the ground. I advanced 
to the middle of the room. Not a sound 
like that of the dying saluted my ear. 
At length, sliaking off the fetters of hope^ 
lessness, I looked up. 

^* I saw nothing calculated to confirm 
my fears: every where there reigned 
quiet and order. My heart leaped with 
exultation : can it be, said I, that I have 
been betrayed with shadows?— Rut this is 
not sufficient. 

** Within an alcove was the bed that 

belonged 
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belonged to. her : if her safety were in- 
violate, it was here that she reposed. 
What remained to convert tormenting 
doubt into ravishing certainty? I was 
insensible to the perils of my present 
situation. If she indeed were there, 
would not my intrusion awaken her ? 
She would start, and perceive me at this 
hour standing at her bed-side. How 
should I account for an intrusion so un- 
exampled and audacious ? I could not 
communicate mj' fears ; I could not tell 
ber that the biood with which my hands 
were stained had flowed from the wounds 
of her brother. 

*' My mind was inaccessible to such 
considerations ; they did not even modify 
my predominant idea : obstacles like these, 
had they existed, would have been tram- 
pled under foot. 

*' Leaving 
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*' Leaving the lamp that I bore on the 
table, I approached the bed : 1 slowly 
drew aside the curtain, and beheld her 
tranquilly slumbering. 1 listened, f)ut so 
profound was her sleep that not even her 
breathings could be overheard. 1 dropped 
the curtain and retired. 

. '* How blissful and mild were the illu- 
minations of my bosom at this discovery ! 
A joy that surpassed all utterance suc- 
ceeded the fierceness of desperation : I 
stood for some moments wrapt in delight- 
ful contemplation. Alas ! it was a lumi- 
nous, but transient interval 1 The madness, 
to whose black suggestions it bore so 
strong a contrast, began now to make 
sensible approaches on my understanding, 

* True,' said I, * she lives; her slumber 

is 
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IS serene and happy ; she is blind to her 
approaching destiny ; some hours will at 
least be rescued from anguish and death. 
When she wakes the phantom that soothed 
her will vanish : the tidings cannot be 
withheld from her — the murderer of thy 
brother cannot hope to enjoy thy smiles: 
those ravishing accents with which thou 
bast used to greet me, will be changed— 
scowling and reproaches, the invectives of 
thy anger and the maledictions of thy 
justice, will rest upon my head. 

*^ What is the blessing which I made 
the theme of my boastful arrogance? 
This interval . of being and repose is mo- 
mentary : sh€ will awake but only to 
perish at thespectacleof my ingratitude- 
she will awake only to the consciousness 
of instantly impending death. When she 

agaia 
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again sleeps she will wake no more. I her 
son — I, M'hom the law of my birth doomed 
to poverty and hardship, but whom her 
unsolicited beneficence snatched from those 
evils, and endowed with the highest good 
known to intelligent beings — the consola- 
tions of science and ihe blandishments of 
affluence; to whom the darling of her 
life, the offspring ,in whom are faithfully 
preserved the lineaments of its angeHc 
mother, she has not denied! — what is 
the recompense that I have made ? — how 
have I discharged the measureless debt 
of gratitude to which she is entitled? 
Thus — — 

' Cannot my guilt be extenuated? Is 
there not a good that I can do thee? 
Must I perpetrate unmingled evil? Is 
the province assigned me that of an 

infernal 
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infernal emissary, whose efforts are con- 
centered in a single purpose, and that 
purpose a malignant one } I am the 
author of thy calamities — M'batever misery 
is reserved for thee, I am the source 
whence it flows. Can I not set bounds 
to the stream ? Cannot I prevent thee 
from returning to a consciousness which, 
till it ceases lo exist, will not cease to be 
rent and mangled ? 

' Yes ; it is in my power to screen 
thee from the coming storm — to accele- 
rate thy journey to rest : — I will do it !' 

*^ The impulse was not to be resisted i 
1 moved with the suddenness of liirht- 
ning; armed with a pointed implement 
that lay— it was a dagger : as I set down 
the lamp, I struck the edge ; yet I saw 

4 ^t. 
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it not, or noticed it not till I needed its 
assistance : by what accident it canie 
hither, to what deed of darkness it had 
aheady been subservient, I had no power 
to enquire. I stepped to the table and 
seized it. . 

■ 

** The time which this action required 
was insufiicient to save me — my doom 
was ratified by Powers M'hich no human 
energies can counterwork.^-Need I go 
farther? Did you entertain any imagina- 
tion of so frightful a catastrophe? I am 
overwhelmed by turns with dismay and 
with wonder ; I am prompted by turns to 
tear my heart from my breast, and deny 
faith to the verdict of my senses. 

** Was it I that hurried to the deed? 
No ; it was the demon that possessed me : 

my 
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I 

my limbs were guided to the bloody office 
by a power foreign and superior to mine : 
I had been defrauded for a moment of the 
empire of my muscles — a little moment 
for that sufficed. 

^* If my destruction had not been de- 
creed, why was the image of Clarice so 
Jong excluded ? Yet why do I say long ? 
The fatal resolution was conceived, and 
I hastened to the execution in a period 
too brief for more than itself to be viewed 
by the intellect. 

*^ What then? Were mj^ hands im- 
brued in this precious blood ? Was it to 
this extremity of horrar that my evil 
genius was determined to urge me ? Too 
surely this was his purpose ! — too surely I 
was qualified to be its minister ! 

*' I lifted 
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'' I lifted the weapon — its point was 
aimed at the bosom of the sleeper — the 
impulse was given 

'' At the instant a piercing shriek was 
uttered behind me, and a stretched-out 
hand grasping the blade, made it swerve 
widely from its aim : it descended, bat 
without inflicting a wound — its finrce was 
spent upon the bed. 

" Oh for words to paint that stormy 
transition ! I loosed my hold of the dag- 
ger — I started back, and fixed eyes of 
frantic curiosity on the author of my 
rescue. He that interposed to arrest my 
deed, that started into being and activity 
at a moment so pregnant M^ith fate, with- 
out tokens of bis purpose^ or his coming 

being 
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beii>g previously imparted, could not, me- 
thought, be less than Divinity. 

'^ The first glance that I darted on 
this being corroborated njy conjecture- 
it was the figure and the lineaments of 
Mrs. Lorimer. Negligently habited ia 
flowing and brilliant white, with features 
bursting with terror and wonder, the 
likeness of that being who was stretched 
upon the bed now stood before me. 

** All that I am able to conceive of 
angel was comprised in the moral con* 
Btitution of this woman. That her genius 
had overleaped all bounds, and interposed 
to save her, was no audacious imagina- 
tion : in the state in which my mind then 
was, no other belief than this could occupy 
the first place* 

VOL. I. t *' My 
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^' My tongue vas tied: I gazed by 
turns upon her who stood before me, and 
her who hij upon the bed, and who, 
awakened by the shriek th^t had been 
uttered, now opened her eye^ : she started 
from her pillow, and, by assuming a new 
and more distinct attitude, permitted mc 
to recognise Clarice herself ! 

** Three days before I had left her be* 
side the bed of a dying friend, at a solitary 
mansion in the mountains of Donnegal : 
here it had been her resolution to remain 
till her friend should breathe her last. 
Fraught with this persuasion, knowing 
this to be the place and hour of repose 
of my Lady, hurried forward by the im- 
petuosity of my own conceptions, de- 

« 

ceived by the faint gleam which pene- 
trated through the curtain and imperfectly 

irradiated 
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iffadiated the features which bore at all 
times a powerful resemblance to those of 
Mrs. Lorimcr, I had rushed to the brink 
of this terrible precipice I 

^* Why did I linger oA the Vferge? 
Why, thus perilously situated, did I not 
throw myself headlong ? The steel was yet 
in my hand — a single blbw would have 
pierced my heart, and shut out from my 
remembrance and foresight the past and 
the future. 

'* The taomerit of ittsaiiity had gohd 
by, and I was once more myself : instead 
of regarding the act which I had me- 
ditated as the dictate' of compassion or of 
justice, it only added to tlie sum of 
my ingratitude, and gave wngs to the 

L S / whirlwind 
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vhiilv-ind that was sent to bear me to 
perditioiu 

*' Perhaps I was influenced bj a teoti* 
ment which I had not leisure to distribute 
into parts: my understanding was no 
doubt bewfldered in the maze of conse- 
quences which would spring from my act 
How should I explain my coming hither 
in this murderous guis^ my arm lifted 
to destroy the idol of my soul, and the 
( darling child of my patroness? In what 
words should I unfold the tale of Wiatte, 
and enumerate the motives that termi- 
nated in the present scene ? What penalty 
had not my infatuation and cruelty de- 
served ? What could I less than turn the 
dagger's point against my own bosom ? 

** A second 
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*' A seccMid iinie the blow was thwarted 
and diverted ; once more this beneficent 
interposer held ray arm from the perper 
tration of a new hiiquity-^once more 
frustrated the instigations of that demon, 
of whose malice a mysterious destiny had 
consigned me to be the sport and the 
prey. 

*' Every new moment added to the 
sum of my inexpiable guilt ; murder was 
succeeded in an instant by the more de* 
testable enormity of suicide* She to whonx 
my ingratitude was flagrant in proportion - 
to the benefits of which she was the 
author, had now added to her former 
acts that of rescuing me from the last of 
anischiefs. 

** I threw the weapon on the floor, 

L 3 '^V^ 
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The zeal which prompted her to seize my 
arm, this acttbti occasioned to subside^ 
and to yield place to those emotions which 
this spectacle was calculated /to excite. 
She watched me in silence and M'ith 
an air of ineffable solicitude. Clarice, 
governed by the instinct of modesty, 
wrapped her bosom and face in the bed- 
clothes, and testified her horror by ve^ 
hement, but scarcely articulate exclama- 
tions. 

'* I moved forward, but my steps were 
random and tottering : my thoughts were 
fettered by reverie, and my gesticulations 
destitute ©^meaning ; my tongue faltered 
without speakings and I felt as if life and 
death were struggling within me for the 
mastery. 
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** My will, indeed, was far from being 
neutral in this contest. To such as I, 
annihilation is the supreme good: to 
shake off the ills that fasten on us by 
shaking off exi&tence^ is a lot which the 
system of Nature has denied to man. By 
Cbcaping from life, I should be delrvered 
from this scene, but should only rush into 
a world of retribution^ and be immersed 
in new agonies^ 

" I was yet to live; no instrument of 
Hiy delivcrence was within reach; I was 
powerless : to rush from the presence of 
these women, to hide me for ever from 
their scrutiny and their upbraiding, to 
snatch from their minds all traces of the 
existence of Clithero, was the scope of 
unutterable longings. 

L 4 ** Ursied 
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** Urged to flight by every motive of 
"which my nature was miirrptiHr^lLirti! 
yet rooted to the spot: had tlie {Miuse 
been only to be interrupted by mCi it 
would have lasted for ever* 

^^ At length Mrs. Lorimer, cksping her 
bands and lifting them^ exclaimed, lot 
a tone melting into pity and grief— « 
^ Clithero^ what is this? How came 
you hither, and jvhy ?* 

" I struggled for utterance.—* I came 
to murder you ! — Your brother has pe- 
rished by my hands ! — Fresh from the 
commission of this deed, I have hastened 
hither to perpetrate the same crime upon 
you r 
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' My brother!* replied Mrs. Lorimer, 
with new vehemence : * Oh, say not so ! I 
have just heard of his return from Sarse* 
field, and that he lives*' 

* He is dead," repeated I, with fierce- 
ness : ' I know it — it was I that killed 
him!' 

/ Dead !' she faintly aHiculated — * and 
by thee Clithero ! Oh cursed chance 
that hindered thee from killing me also ! 
Dead ! — then is the omen fulfilled ! — then 
am I undone ! — lost for ever V 

** Her eyes now wandered from me^ 
and her countenance sunk into a wild and 
rueful expression ; hope was utterly ex- 
tinguished in her . heart, and life forsook 

L 5 her 
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her at the same moment : she suuk upon 
tlie floor, pallid and breathless. 

'* How she came into' possession of thk 
knowledge I know not : it is possible 
that Sarsefield had repented of conceal- 
inent, and, in the interval that passed 
between our separation and my encounter 
with Wiatte, had returned, and informed 
her of the re-appearance of this mis*- 
creant. 

'* Thus then was my fate consum- 
mated : I was rescued from destroying 
licr by a dagger, only to behold her 
perish by the tidings which I brought : 
thus was every omen of mischief and 
misery fulfilled — thus was the enmity of 
Wiatte rendered efficacious, and the 

instrument 
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instrument of his destruction changed mtQ 
the executioner of his. revenge. 

, '* Such is the tale. of my crimes. It is 
not for me to hope that the curtain of 
oblivion wUl ever shut out the dismal 
spectacle — it will haunt me for ever : the 
torments that grow out of it can termi- 
nate only with the thread of my exist- 
ence ; but that I know full well will never 
end : death is but a shifting of the scene,, 
and the endless progress of eternity, which, 
to the good is merely the perfection of 
feJicity, and to the wicked an accumuTa- 
tion of woe. The setf-destroyer is his own' 
enemy : this has ever been my opinion ; 
hitherto it has infiuenced my action : • 
now, though the belief continues, its 
influence on my conduct is annihilated. 
1 am no stranger to the depth of thafe 

L 6 '^'^J^ 
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abyss into which I shall pkinge*— No 
matter; change is precious fw its own 
sake. 

*' TTell, I was still to live : my abocJe 
must be somewhere fixed : my conduct 
was henceforth the result of a perverse 
and rebellious principle ; I banished my- 
self for ever from my native soil ; I vowed 
never more to behold the face of my 
Clarice, to abandon my friends, my 
books, all my wonted labours and accus^ 
tomed recreations. 

_ '^ I was neither ashamed nor afraid: 
I considered not in what way the justice 
of the country would affect me — it 
made no part of my contemplations; I 
was not embarrassed by the choice of 
expedients for trammelling up the visible 
consequences and for eluding suspicion* 
3 The 
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The idea of abjuring my country, and 
flying for ever from the hateful scene, 
partook, to my apprehension, of the vast, 
the boundless, and the strange: of 
plunging from the height >of fortune to 
obscurity and indigence, corresponded 
with my present state of mind : it was of 
a piece with the tremendous and wonder* 
ful events that had just happened. 

•* These were the hnages that haunted 
me while I stood speechlessly gazing^ 
at the ruin before me. I heard a noise 
irom without, or imagined that I heard 
it : my * reverie was broken, and my mus- 
ciilar power restored. I descended into 
the street through doors of which I pos- 
sessed one set of keys, and hurried by 
the shortest way beyond the precincts of 
the city. I had lain no plan ^ my con- 
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captions with regard to the future werer 
shapeless and confused : successive inci- 
dents supplied me with a clue, and sug* 
gested,. as they rose, the next step to be 
taken* 

** I threw off the garb* of.affluen^cc;. 
and assumed a beggar's attire. That I 
had money about me for the accomplish^ 
ment of my purposes was wholly acci* 
dental. I travelled along the coast, and 
when I airived at one town^ knew not 
why I should go further ; but my rest- 
lessness was unabated,, and change was^ 
some relief. I at length arrived at Bel- 
fast. A vessel was preparing for America. 
I embraced eagerly the opportunity of 
passing into a new world. I arrived at 
Philadelphia. As sooa as I landed, I 

wandered 
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wandered hither, and was content to wear 
out my few remaining days in the service 
of Inglefield. 

■ 

*' I have no friends. Why should I 
trust my story to another? I have n© 
solicitude about concealment: but who 
is there will derive pleasure or benefit 
from my rehearsal ? — and why should I 
expatiate on so l>atefula theme ? Yet now 
have I consented to this. I have confided 
to you the history of my disasters : I am 
not fearful of the use that you may be 
disposed to make of it ; I shall quickly 
set myself l)eyond the reach of human 
tribunals — I shall relieve the ministers of 
law from the trouble of punishing. The 
recent events which induced vou to sum- 
mon mc to this conference, have like- 

wbe 
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^ise determined me to make this dis«» 
cloiiire. 

•* I was not aware for some time of 
my perturbed sleep. No wonder that 
sleep cannot sooth miseries like mine — 
*that I am alike infested by memory in 
wakefulness and slumber. Yet I was^ 
anew distressed at the discovery that my 
thoughts found their way to my lip5 
• without my being conscious of it, and 
that my steps wandered forth unknow- 
ingly, and without the guidance of my 
wilh 

** The story you have told is not incre* 
dible ; the disaster to which you allude 
did not fail to excite my regret : I can 
still weep over the untimely fail of youth 

And 
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and worth. I can no otherwise a<:count 
for my frequenting this shade than by the 
distant resemblance which the death of 
this man bore to that of which I was the 
perpetrator. This resemblance occurred 
to me at first: if time were able to 
weaken the impression which was pro- 
duced by my crime, this similitude was 
adapted to revive and enforce it, 

** The wilderness^ and the cave to 
which you followed me, were familiar ta 
my Sunday rambles. Often have I in- 
dulged in audible griefs on the cliffs of 
that valley ; often have I brooded over 
my sorrows in the recesses of that cavcrrt. 
This scene is adapted to my temper : its 
mountainous asperities supply me with 
images of desolation and seclusion,, and ita 

headlong 
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headlong streams lull me into temporaiTr 
forgetfulness of mankinds 

'* I comprehend you : you suspect me 
of concern in the death of Waldegrave* 
YTm could not do otherwise : the conduct 
that you have witnessed was that of a 
murderer. I will not upbraid you fo¥ 
your suspicions, though 1 have bought 
exemption from them at a high price. '' 
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A HERE ended his narrative. He started 
from the spot where he stood, and; with- 
out affording me any opportunity of re- 
plying or commenting, disappeared amidst 
the thickest of the wood. I had no time 
to exert myself for his detention : I could 
have used no arguments for this end^ to 
which it is probable he would have listened. 
The story I had heard was too extraor- 
dinary, too completely the reverse of all 
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my expectations, to allow me to attend to 
the intimations of self-murder which he 
dropped 

The secret which I imagined was about 
to %£ disclosed, was as inscrutable as ever ; 
not a circumstance, from the moment 
when Clithero's character became the 
subject of my meditations, till theconclu* 
sion of bis tale,, but served to confirm my 
Suspicion. Was this irror to be imputed 
to credulity ? Would uoc any one from 
sioiilar appearances have drawn similajr 
conclusions? — or is there a criterion by 
Av^hich truth can always be distiaguished ? 
Was it owing to my imperfect education: 
that tbe inquietudes of this man were not 
traced to a deed performed at the distance 
of a thousand leagues,— to the murder of 

» 

hh patroness and friea4 ? 

I had 
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I had heard a tale, which apparently 
related to scenes and persons far distant ; 
but though my suspicions have appeared 
to have been misplaced, what should hin« 
der but that the death of my friend was, 
in like matrner^ an act of momentary ia« 
sanity^ and originated in a like spirit of 
mistaken benevolence ? 

m 

But I did not consider this tale merely 
in relation to myself; my life had been 
limited and uniform ; I had communed 
with roii^ances and historians ; but the 
impression loade upon me by this inci- 
dent Has unexampled in my experience; 
my reading had furnished me with no 
instance, in any degree, parallell to this ; 
and I found that to be a distant and 
seoond-hand spects^tor of events, was 

widely different from witnessing them 

myself, 
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myself, and partaking in their cdn^-^ 
quences. My judgment was, for a time) 
sunk into imbecility and confusion : my 
mind was full of the -linages unavoidably 
suggested by this tale, but they existed 
in a kind of chaos ; and not otherwise 
than gs|dually was I able to reduce them 
to distinct particulars, and subject them 
to a de^liberate and methodical inspection. 

How was 1 to consider this act of Cli-* 
thero ? What a deplorable infatuation ! 
Yet it was the necessary result of a series 
of ideas mutually linked and connected ; 
his conduct was dictated by a motive 
allied to virtue — it was the fruit of an 
ardent and grateful spirit. 

The death of Wiatte cbuld not be ceil* 
sured : the life of Clithero was un^peak-*- 

ably 
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:aMy mare valuable than tliat of his anta- 
gonist; — it was the instinct of self-preser- 
vation that swayed him ; he knew not his 
adversary in time enough to govern him- 
self by that knowledge : had the assailant 
been an unknown ru^Siuii his death would 
have been followed b^/Sa%n\or&e ; the 
spectacle of his dying a^JNes^ Would have 
dwelt upon the memory of hii^alRassin like 
any other mournful sight in the pro* 
diiction of which he bore no part. 

It must at least be slaid that his \Vill \vii 
not concerned in this transaction : he 
acted in obedience to an impulse which he 
could not controul, *nor resist. Shall we 
impute guilt where there is no design ? 
Shall a man extract food for self-reproach 
from .an action^ to which it is not enough 
to say^lhat he was actuated by no culpable 



• 
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ioteotioD, but that he was swayed by no 
inteotion whatever? If consequences 
arise that canuot be foreseen, shall we find 
no refuge in the persuasion of oar recti«^ 
tude and of human frailty? Shall we 
deem ourselves criminal because we do 
not enjoy tl|^S||^utes of Deity — be«: 
cause our powi^ ^d our knoM ledge are 
confined lf^#]faipassal>le boundaries ? 

But whence arose the subsequent inten** 
tion? It was the fruit of a dreadfuLmis-^ 
take. His intents were noble and com*^ 
passionate t but this is of no avail to free 
him from the imputation of guilt; no 
remembrance of past beneficence can com* 
pcnsate for this crime ; the scale, loaded 
with the recriminations of his conscience^ 
is immovable by any counter- weight. 

But 
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But what are the conclusiotis to be 
idtawn by dispassionate observers ? Is it 

' possible td ^egaM this persoft With dis- 

* dkin or Avith etimity ? The crtiue ori'giil«^ 
ated ill those limitations which Natufe has 
imposed lipbn human faculties : proofs of 
iajust intentidn ate all thiat afe requisite 
to exeitlpt us from blame. He is thus iti 

' tonsequericJe of a double triistake: — the' 
light in which he views this event is erro- 
neous J he judges wrong, and is therefore 

^ taiscrabk. 

^- How imperfect are the grounds of all 
bur decisions ! Was it of no use to super- 
intend his childhood, to select his in- 
structors and examples^ to mark the 
operations of his principles, to see him 
^emerging into youth, to follow him 
•through various sceneJS and trying vicis- 
r Voi^ U M situdesi 
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situdes^ and mark the uniformity of his 
integrity r Who M'ould have predicted his 
future conduct ? Who would not have 
atfirmed the imfWsibiUty of an action liJke 
this? 

How mysterious wa$ the cQnnecJticm 
between the fate of Wiatte and his sistex f 
By such circuitous^ and, yet. infaUible 
means, were the prediction q£}Aj:$. Loximer 

and th0 vengeance of her brother accom- 
plished 1 In how many cases may it ^ 
said, as in this, that the prediction was 
the cause of its. own fulfihpenlH-thak. the 
very act which considerate ol^eryercff 
and even himself fqr. a tim^ imaging tp 
have utterly precluded: the: execution q£ 
Wiatte'sn^ena^E^es, should l^e tha4:in6vital^jy 
leading, to it-r*that the execution:should be 
assigned tQ him. whO| aho^nding' ia 

abhii^cence^ 



abhorrence, knd in the act of 8iBtf-Jefenc<^ 

f 

was the slayer of tht m^nacer I 

Asr l!he ofcrttuctoif of his designs, Wiattd 
xraylaid and assaulted Clitherat he pe- 
rfehed in the attempt. Were his designs 
frustrated? Not—it was thus that Re 
secured the gratificationof his vengeance": 
his sister was* cut off ib the bloom' of l!f& 
and prosperity ; by a refitrement of gobd 
fortune, the voluntary minister of his 
malice had entailed upon himself exile 
tHthotit reprieve, anrf misery withbut 
vnd. 

Biit wfibtf cfilefly eJtdted my wonder, 
^ir&s'the coilnection of this- tale widl this 
dfestiiiy of SarsefieW. This was her whom 
I have frequently tnentiotied to you as my 
pteceptor. About fout yeaft previous to 

MS this 
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this era, he appeared in this district ^ith« 
out fortune or friend. He desired one 
evening to be accommodated at my 
imcles house. The conversation turning 
on the objects of his journey, he professed 
himself in search of lucrative employ* 
jnent My uncle proposed to him to 
become a teacheri there being a sufficient 
number of young people in this neigh* 
bourhood to afibrd him occupation and 
jmbsistence. 

He found it his interest to embrace 
this proposal. I of course became his 
pupil, and demeaned myself in such a 
manner as speedily to grow into a- fa- 
vourite. He communicated to us, no 
part of his early history, but informed us 
sufficiently of his adventures in Asia and 
Italy^ to make it plain that, this was the 

same 
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dame person alluded to by Clithera 
During his abode among us, his conduct 
was irreproachable* When he left us, he 
manifested the most poignant regret ; but 
this originated chiefly in his regard fop 
me. He promised to maintain with me an 
epistolary intercourse : since his depar- 
ture, however, I had heard nothing re- 
specting him* It was with unspeakable 
legret that I now learned the disappoint* 
ment of his hopes ; and was inquisitive 
respecting the measures which he would 
adopt in his new situation. Perhaps he 
would once more return to America, and 
I should again be admitted to the enjoy* 
ment of his society : this event I antici- 
pated with the highest satisfaction. 

At present, the fate of tlie unhappy 
Clithero was the subject of abundant 

M 3 anxiety. 



ZBJuetf. ^ Oil his suddenly leaving me it^ 
the ciMidusioa of his taie, I supposed tbat 
he had gpne upon one of his usual ram^ 
bleiB^ and that it youid tennin»t€ only 
with the day« 

Next morning a message was received 
from Ingle£eld, enquiring if any one 
knew what had become of his servant. I 
could not li3teii tq this message. with 
tranquillity : I recoUected the hints thafc 
he had given of some design upon hia 
life, and admitted the most dreary fore^ 
bodings. I speeded to Inglefield's. C]i<« 
thero had not returned^ they told me^ the 
preceding evening* lie had not apprized 
them of any intention to change his abode : 
his boxes^ and all that composed his slender 
property, were found in theu: ordinary 

- state ; 



state: lie had expressed no dissatis* 
faction with his present condition. 



Several days passed, and no tiding* 
could be procured of him. His absence 
was a topic of general speculation ; but 
was a source of particular anxiety to no 
one but myself. My apprehensions were 
Burely built upon sufficient grounds: 
from the moment that we parted no one 
had seen or heard of him. What mode of 
suicide he had selected, he had disabled 
lis from discovering by the impenetrable 
secrecy in which he had involved it. 

In the midst of my reflections upon thi« 
subject, the idea of the wilderness oc- 
curred. Could he have executed his 
design in the deepest of its recesses? 
These were unvbited by human footstepsj 

M 4 and 



and his bones might Ue for ages in thiiL 
solitude lyithout attracting observation v 
to seek them where they lay, to gather 
them together, and provide for them.* a 
grave, was a duty which appeared incum-. 
bent on me, and of which the performancer 
was connected with a thousand habitual 
sentiments and mixed pleasures. 

Thouknowest my devotion to the spirit 

tliat breathes its inspiration in the gloom: 
of forests, and on the verge of streams:.; 
J[ love to immerse myself in shades and. 
dells, and hold converse with the solemni-^ 
ties and secrecies of Nature in the rude 
retreats of Norwalk. The disappearance 
of Clithero had furnished new incite- 
ments to ascend its cliflPs and pervade its. 
thickets, as 1 cherished the hope of meet- 
^^g iu my rambles with some traces o£ 

this 
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this man. But might he not still live ? 
His words had imparted the belief that^ 
he intended to distroy himself: thia 
catastrophe, however, was far from cer- 
tain. Was it not in my power to avert' 
it? Could I not restore a miud thus 
vigorous, to tranquil and wholesome 
existence ? Could 1 not subdue his per- 
verse disdain and immeasurable abhor- 
rence of himself? His i^pbrarding and his- 
scorn were unmerited and misphiced ; 
perhaps they argued frenzy rather than • 
prejudice; but frenzy, like prejudice, way.^ 
curable : reason was no less an antidote to< 
the illusions of insanity like hisy than to^ 
the illusions of error.. 

I did myt immediately recollect that* 

to subsist in this desert was impossible ; 

nuts were the only fruits it produced^ .and 

.. ^ »5 ' , these 
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these were inadequate to sustain human 
life. If it were haunted by Clithero, he 
must occasionally pass its limits^ and beg 
or purloin victuals : this deportment was 
too humiliating and flagitious to be im« 
puted to him* There was reason to sup-, 
pose him smitten with the charms of 
solitude^ of a lonely abode iii the midst of 
mountainous and rugged nature; but this 
could not be uninterruptedlys enjoyed : 
life could be supported only by occa* 
sionally visiting the haunts of men, in tlie 
guise of a thief or a mendicant. Hence^ 
since Clithero Avas not known, to have 
reappeared at any farm-house in the 
neighbourhood, I was compelled to con-r^. 
elude, either that he Jiad retired far from 
tjie district, or that he was dead^. 

lliougli I designed that my leisur^f 
3 should ^ 
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sLouId chiefly be consumed m the bosom 
of Norwalk, I almost dismissed the hope 
of meeting with the fugitive. There were 
indeed two sources of my hopelessness pa 
this occasion : not oflTy it was probable 
that Clithero had fled far away, but, 
should he have concealed himself in some 
nook or cavern within these precincts, 
his concealment was not to be traced t 
this arose from the nature o£ that sterile 
legion^ 

It would not be easy to describe the 
face of this^ district in a few wordsv Half 
of Sokbury, thou knowest, admits neither 
of plough nor spade : the cultivable space 
K^saloiig the river; and the desert, lying^ 
on the northy has gained by some means 
the appellationv of Norwalk. Canst thou: 
imagine aspace, somewhat circular; about 
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six miles in diameter, and exhibiting #)' 
perpetual and intricate variety of craggy 
eminences and deep dells ^ 

The hollows are single, and wallerf 
around by cliffs, ever varying in shape 
.and height, and have seldom any pet- 
ceptible communication with each otbes. 
These hollows are of all dimensions, fiom 
the narrowness and depth of a well, to 
the amplitude of one hundred yards. 
Winter's snow is frequently found in these 
cavities at midsummer. The streams that 
burst forth from every crevice are thrown, 
by the irregularities of the surface, into 
numberless cascades, often disappear i^i 
mists or in chasms, and emerge from sub- 
terranean channels, and, finally, eithqr 
subside into lakes, or quietly meander 

through 



^ 
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through the lower and more level 
grounds. 

• Wherever Nature left a flat it is made 
rugged and scarcely passable by enorntou^ 
and fallen trunks, accumulated -by the 
storms of ages, and forming, by their sIonv 
llecayi a moss-covered soil, the haunt of 
rabbets and lizard*. These spots are 
obscured by the melancholy umbrage of 
pines,^ whose eternal murmurs are in 
unison with vacancy and solitude, with 
the reverberations of the torrents, and 
the whistling of the blasts. Hiccory and 
poplar, which abound in the low lands, 
find here no fostering elements. - 

• A sort of continued vale, winding and 
fibrupt, leads into the midst of this region 
.and through, it. This v^le seizes the 
; : purpose 
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purpose of a road : it is a tedious maze 
and perpetual declivity, and requires froin 
the passenger a cautious and sure foot. 
Openings and asceuts occasionally present 
themselves on each side, M'hich seem to 
promise you access to the interior region ; 
but always terminate, sooner of later, in 
insuperable difficulties, at the verge of a 
precipice, or tlie bottom of a steep* 

Perhaps no one was more acquainted 
Irith this wilderness than I ; but my know- 
ledge was extremely imperfect. I had 
traversed paits of it at an early age, iu 
pursuit of berries and nuts, or led by a 
roaming disposition : afterwards the sphei^ 
of my rambles was enlarged, and their 
purpose changed. When Sarsefield came 
amqng us I became his faTomite schola? 
and the; companion of all hh pedestrian 

excursions r 
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excursions; be was fond of penetrating 
into these recesses, partly from the love 
of picturesque scenes, partly to investigate 
its botanical and mineral productions^ and 
partly to carry on more effectually that 
species of instruction M'hich he had 
adopted with regard to me, and which 
chiefly consisted in moralizing narratives^ 
or synthetical reasonings. These excur* 
sions liad familiarized me with its outlines^ 
and most accessible parts ; butt there wa» 
much which, perhaps, could never be 
reached without wings, and much the 
t)nly paths to which I might for gi\cj( 
overlook* 

Every new excursion indeed added 
somewhat to my knowledge ; new tracks 
were pursued, new prospects detected, 
and new summits^ were gained : my rambles 

were 
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vere productive of incessant novelty; 
though they always terminated in the 
prospect of limits tliat could not be over-* 
leaped. But none of these had led me 
wider from my customary paths than that 
which had taken place when in pursuit of 
Clithero : I had faint remembrance of the 
valley into which I had descended after 
him ; but till then I had viewed it at a 
distance, and supposed it impossible te 
reach the bottom but by leaping from a 
precipice some hundred feet in height 
The opposite steep seemed no less in- 
accesible ; and the cavern at the bottom 
was impervious to any views which my 
former positions had enabled me to take 
of it. 

My intention to re-examine this cave, 
and ascertain whither it led, had foe a 

time 
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time been suspend^ by different con** 
siderations : it was now revived with mord^' 
energy than ever. I reflected that this 
had formerly been haunted by Clitheiro, 
and might possibly have been the scen^ 
of the desperate act which he had medi-' 
tated : it might at least conceal some 
token of his past existence ; it might lead 
into spaces hithei*to unvisited, and ta 
summits from which wider landscapes? 
might be seen. 

One morning I set out to explore this 
scene. The rode which Clithero had taken 
was laboriously circuitous. On my return 
from the first pursuit of him, I ascended 
the cliff in my former footsteps, but soon* 
lighted on the beaten track which I have- 
already described. This enabled me to 
&hun a thousand obstacles which had 

lately 
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lately risen before me^ and opened 
easy passage to the cavern. 



I once more traversed this way* The 
brow of the hill was gained : the ledges 
of which it consisted afforded sufficient 
footing when the attempt was mad^ 
though viewed at a distance they seemed 
to: be too narrow for that purpose. As I 
descended the rugged stairs^ I could 904 
but wonder at the temerity and precipita^ 
tion with which this descent had formerly 
been made i it seemed as if the noon-day- 
light and the tardiest circumspection would 
scarcely enable me 'to accomplish it ; yet 
then it had been done with headlong^ 
speed, and with no guidance but the 
moon's uncertain rays- 

1 reached the mouth of the cave. Till 

now 
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now I had forgotten that a lamp or a 
torch might be necessary to direct my 
subterranean footsteps. I was unwilling 
to defer the attempt* Light might possibly 
be requisite, if the cave had no other 
outlet; somewhat might present itself 
within to the eyes which might for ever 
elude the hands : but I was more inclined 
to consider it merely as an avenue, ter- 
minating in an opening on the summit 
of the steep, or on the opposite side of 
the ridge. C?iu.tiori might supply thfi. 
place of light ; or, having explored the 
cave as far as possible at present, I might 

hereafter return better furnished for th^ 
scrutiny. 
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Jufl fublt/bed^ 
LITERARY LEISURE, 

OR THE, 

jmCREJTJONS or SOLOMON SAtTNTSR, ES^ 

IN TWO VOLUMES 8VO» 

^< Notwithftanding the number and variety of publicationf 
fike this fincc the time of the Spectator, there is fomething in 
them fo congenial and acceptable to the general reader, that^ if ' 
executed with tolerable ability, thgr never fail to meet with a 
^reat degree of encouragement. Tberris in a judicious mix- 
ture of eflays^ talcs, biography, and poetry, what the learned 
reader does not always difdain, and to the lefs learned will 
eventually convey both information and amufement. Thefe 
vdumes are entertaining^ in. no Anall degree, and the (lories 
are remarkably well told. That in particular of Philip 
t)ellwyn in the fii'tt YoltMrrti and Seraphina in the (econd» 
are very interefting. The firft, indeed, with very little i 
flianagementv would, have made, a:- MoWl fir better than the 
great majority of tho& whioh are ever^ week obtruded on tUe 
]iah)ic. The poetry alio U very eie^nt»** 

Briiijb Critic^ Junti x«m« 

" The volumes before us we have underftood to be the pro* . 
duAion ci a lady. However that- msy be> they- are the 
effuiioiit of a vigorous and- welUftoied miud> acquainted with 
fcience, matur^ by ftudy, poHOied by obfervation, playful, and 
ibtidi 

*« It would be injuilice to merit Were we not^o recommend 
to the Public a full and fenous perufal of the whole work, 
leaving them to clafs the author above the flimfy eflayifts of 
the prefent day^ and; as near as they m«y^ think fit, to the 
elegant Cobnan, the magnanimous Johnfon% and the immortal 
Add-on* 4 

*< Thinking fo well of them, we cannot but hope that the 
author^s Literary Leifure may be increai^, in order to our 
being indulged with more literary delight. 

Anti' Jacobin kewiifw^ 3^b* iSozt 
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ARIEL, 

Oft 

tHE iffyiSlBLE MONiroA, 

IN FOUR VOLS. XIMO. 

Friir/ 18/. frwedn 



«^ Tdere it t pectiiiar caft of charaSlei^ afltgned to brie of 
the perfonageS inthisNovel, which will gain it the favour of 
the fair> and which is indeed a much n^ore pleaiant piece of 
.machinery than ghofts and goblins— -the attendance of the 
Chevaiiei' St. Ai\rars upon Rolaline in the guile of an 
.aerial fpirit.— >The incidents are fuch as to intereft the reader - 
continually \ and the fortitude of the heroine is dignified and 
conllant. Wc therefore cannot refuie our approbation to the 
work*'* 

Crkicai Re*vieWf March, iSos* 
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